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CHAPTER XXV. 
A DESPATCH. 


In counsel it is good to see dangers; and in execution not to 
see them unless they be very great. 


MATHILDE had told Désirée that Colonel de Casimir made no 
mention of Charles in his letter to her. Barlasch was able to 
supply but little further information on the matter. 

‘It was given to me by the Captain Louis d’Arragon at Thorn, 
he said. ‘ He handled it as if it were not too clean. And he had 
nothing to say about it. You know his way, for the rest. He 
says little ; but he knows the look of things. It seemed that he 
had promised to deliver the letter—for some reason, who knows 
what ? and he kept his promise. The man was not dying by any 
chance—that de Casimir ?’ 

And his little sharp eyes, reddened by the smoke of camp-fires, 
inflamed by the glare of sun on snow, searched her face. He was 
thinking of the treasure. 

‘Oh no!’ 

‘ Was he ill at all ?’ 

‘He was in bed,’ answered Désirée, doubtfully. 

Barlasch scratched his head without ceremony, and fell into a 
long train of thought. 

‘Do you know what I think?’ he said at length. ‘I think 
that de Casimir was not ill at all—any more than I am; I, 
Barlasch. Not so ill perhaps as I am, for I have an indigestion. 
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It is always there at the summit of the stomach. It is horse 
without salt.’ 

He paused and rubbed his chest tenderly. 

‘Never eat horse without salt,’ he put in parenthetically. 

‘I hope never to eat it at all,’ answered Désirée. ‘What about 
Colonel de Casimir ?’ 

He waved her aside as a babbler who broke in upon his 
thoughts. These seemed to be lodged in his mouth, for when 
reflecting he chewed and mumbled with his lips. 

‘Listen,’ he said at length. ‘This is de Casimir. He goes 
to bed and lets his beard grow—half an inch of beard will keep 
any man in the hospital. You nod your head. Yes; I thought 
so. .He knows that the viceroy with the last of the army is at 
Thorn. He keeps quiet. He waits in his roadside inn until the 
last of the army has gone. He waits until the Russians come, 
and to them he hands over the Emperor’s possessions—all the 
papers, the maps, the despatches. For that he will be rewarded 
by the Emperor Alexander, who has already promised pardon to 
all Poles who have taken arms against Russia and now submit. 
De Casimir will be allowed to retain his own baggage. He has 
no loot taken at Moscow—oh, no! Only his own baggage. Ah— 
that man! See, I spit him out.’ 

And it is painful to record that he here resorted to’graphic 
illustration. 

‘Ah!’ he went on triumphantly, ‘I know. I can see right 
into the mind of such a man. I will tell you why. It is because 
I am that sort of man myself.’ 

‘You do not seem to have been so successful—since you are 
poor,’ said Désirée, with a laugh. 

He frowned at her apparently in speechless anger, seeking an 
answer. But for the moment he could think of none, so he 
turned to the knives again, which he was cleaning on a board on 
the kitchen-table. At length he paused and glanced at Désirée. 

‘And your husband,’ he said slowly. ‘Remember that he'is a 
partner with this de Casimir. They hunt together. I know it ; 
for I was in Moscow. Ah! that makes you stand stiffly and push 
your chin out.’ 

He went on cleaning the knives, and without looking at her 
seemed to be speaking his own thoughts aloud. 

‘Yes! Heisatraitor. And he is worse than the other; for 
he is no Pole, but a Frenchman. And if he returns to France 
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the Emperor will say : “‘ Where are my despatches, my maps, my 
papers, which were given into your care ? ”’ 

He finished the thought with three gestures, which seemed to 
illustrate the placing of a man against a wall and shooting him. 
His meaning could not be mistaken. 

‘ And that is what the patron means when he says that Mon- 
sieur Charles Darragon will not return to Dantzig. I knew that 
he meant that last night when he was so angry—on the mat. 

‘And why did you not tell me?’ 

Barlasch looked at her thoughtfully for a moment, before 
replying slowly and impressively. 

‘ Because, if I had told you, you might have decided to quit 
Dantzig with Mademoiselle Mathilde, and go hunting your hus- 
band in a country overrun by desperate fugitives and untamed 
Cossacks. And I did not want that. I want you here—in 
Dantzig; in the Frauengasse; in this kitchen; under my hand— 
so that I can take care of you till the war is over. I—who speak 
to you—Papa Barlasch, at your service. And there is not another 
man in the world who will do it so well. No; not one.’ 

And his eyes flashed as he threw the knives into a drawer. 

‘But why should you do all this for me?’ asked Désirée. 
‘You could have gone home to France—quite easily—and have 
left us to our fate here in Dantzig. Why did you not go home ?’ 

Barlasch looked at her with surprise, not unmixed with a 
sudden dumb disappointment. He was preparing to go out 
according to his wont immediately after breakfast ; for Lisa had 
unconsciously hit the mark when she compared him to a cat. He 
had the regular and self-contained habits of that unobtrusive 
friend. He buttoned his rough coat slowly, and looked round the 
kitchen with eyes dimly wistful. He was very old and ragged 
and homeless. 

‘Is it not enough,’ he said, ‘that we are friends ?’ 

He went towards the door, but came back and warned her by 
the familiar upheld finger not to let her attention wander from 
his words. 

‘You will be glad yet that I have stayed. It is because I 
speak a little plainly of your husband that you wish me gone. 
Bah! What does it matter? All men are alike. We are only 
men—not angels. And you can go on loving him all the same. 
You are not particular, you women. You can love anything— 
even a man like that.’ 
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And he went out muttering anathemas on the hearts of all 
women. 

‘It seems,’ he said, ‘ that a woman can love anything.’ 

Which is true ; and a very good thing for some ofus. For with- 
out that Heaven-sent capacity the world could not go on at all. 

It was later in the day when Barlasch made his way into the 
iow and smoke-grimed Bier Halle of the Weissen Réss’l. He 
must have known Sebastian’s habits, for he went straight to that 
corner of the great room where the violin-player usually sat. The 
stout waitress, a country girl of no intelligence, smiled broadly 
at the sight of such a ragged customer as she followed him down 
the length of the sawdust-strewn floor. 

Sebastian’s face showed no surprise when he looked up and 
recognised the new-comer. The surrounding tables were empty. 
It was too early in the evening for the regular customers, whose 
numbers, moreover, had been sadly thinned during the last few 
months. For the peaceful Dantzigers, remembering the siege of 
seven years ago, had mostly fled at the first mention of the word. 

Sebastian nodded in answer to Barlasch’s somewhat ceremo- 
nious bow, and by a gesture invited him to be seated on the chair 
upon which he had already laid his hand. The atmosphere of 
the room was warm, and Barlasch laid aside his sheepskin coat, as 
he had seen the great and the rich divest themselves of their 
sables. He turned sharply and caught the waitress with an 
amused smile still on her face. He drew her attention to a little 
pool of beer on the table and stood until she had made good 
this lapse in her duty. Then hé pointed to Sebastian’s mug of 
beer and dismissed her giggling, to get one for him of the same 
size and contents. 

Making sure that there was no one within earshot, he waited 
until Sebastian’s dreamy eye met his and then said: 

‘It is time we understood each other.’ 

A light of surprise—passing and half-indifferent—flashed into 
Sebastian’s eyes and vanished again at once when he saw Barlasch 
had meant nothing: made no sign or countersign with his hand. 

‘ By all means, my friend,’ he answered. 

‘TI delivered your letters,’ said Barlasch, ‘at Thorn and at the 
other places.’ 

‘I know; I have already had answers. You would be wise to 
forget the incident.’ 

Barlasch shrugged his shoulders. 
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‘ You were paid,’ said Sebastian, jumping to a natural conclu- 
sion. 

‘A little,’ admitted Barlasch, ‘a small little—but it was not 
that. I always get paid in advance when I can. Except by the 
Emperor. He owes me some—that citizen. It was another ques- 
tion. In the house I am friends with all—with Lisa who has gone 
—with Mademoiselle Mathilde who has gone—with Mademoiselle 
Désirée, so-called Madame Darragon, who remains. With all 
except you. Why should we not be friends ?’ 

‘But we are friends ’ protested Sebastian, with a bow. As 
if in confirmation of the statement he held out his beer-mug, 
and Barlasch touched it with the rim of his own before drinking. 
Sebastian’s attitude, his bow, his manner of drinking, were those 
of the Court; Barlasch was distinctly of the camp. But these 
were strange days and all society had been turned topsy-turvy by 
one man. 

‘Then,’ said Barlasch, licking his lips, ‘let us understand one 
another. You say there will be no siege. I say you are wrong. 
You think that the Dantzigers will rise in answer to the Emperor 
Alexander’s proclamations and turn the French out. I say the 
Dantzigers’ stomachs are too big. I say that Rapp will hold 
Dantzig, and that the Russians will not take it by storm, because 
they are too weak. There will be a siege and a long one. Are 
you and Mademoiselle and I going to sit it out in the Frauengasse 
together ?’ 

‘We shall be honoured to have you as our guest,’ answered 
Sebastian, with that levity which went before the Revolution and 
was never understood of the people. 

Barlasch did not understand it. He glanced doubtfully at his 
companion and sipped his beer. 

‘Then I will begin to-night.’ 

‘ Begin what, my friend ?’ 

Barlasch waved aside all petty detail. 

‘My preparations. I go out about ten o’clock—after you are 
in. I will take the key of the front door and let myself in when I 
i come back. I shall make two journeys. Under the kitchen floor 
; is a large hollow space. I fill that with with bags of corn.’ 

‘But where will you get the corn, my friend ?’ 

‘I know where to get it—corn and other things. Salt I have 
already—enough for a year. Other things I can get for three 
months.’ 
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‘But we have no money to pay for them.’ 

‘Bah!’ 

‘You mean you will steal them,’ suggested Sebastian, not 
without a ring of contempt in his mincing voice. 

‘A soldier never steals,’ answered Barlasch, carelessly announ- 
cing a great truth. 

Sebastian laughed. It was obvious that his mind, absorbed in 
great thought, heeded small things not at all. His companion 
pushed his fur cap to the back of his head and ruffled his hair 
forward. 

‘ That is not all,’ he said at length. He looked round the vast 
room, which was almost deserted. The stout waitress was polish- 
ing pewter mugs at the bar. ‘You say you have already had 
answers to those letters. It is a great organisation—your secret 
society—whatever it is called. It delivers letters all over Prussia 
—eh? and Poland perhaps—or farther still.’ 

Sebastian shrugged one shoulder and made no answer for some 
time. 

‘I have already told you,’ he said impatiently, at length, ‘ to 
forget the incident ; you were paid.’ 

By way of reply the old soldier laboriously emptied his pockets, 
searching the most remote of them for small copper coins. He 
counted slowly and carefully until he had made up a thaler. 

‘But it is not my turn to be paid this time. It is I who pay.’ 

He held out his hand with a pound weight of base metal in it, 
but Sebastian refused the money with a sudden assumption of his 
cold and scornful manner oddly out of keeping with his humble 
surroundings. 

‘ As between friends * suggested Barlasch, and on receiving 
a more decided negative returned the coins to his pocket, not 
without satisfaction. 

‘I want your friends to pass on a letter for me—I am willing 
to pay,’ he said in a whisper. ‘A letter to Captain Louis 
d’Arragon—it concerns the happiness of Mademoiselle Désirée. 
Do not shake your head. Think before you refuse. The letter 
will be an open one—six words or so—telling the Captain that 
his cousin, Mademoiselle’s husband, is not in Dantzig aud cannot 
now return here since the last of the rearguard entered the city 
this morning.’ 

Sebastian seemed to be considering the matter, and Barlasch 
was quick to combat possible objections. 
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‘The Captain went to Kénigsberg. He is there now. Your 
friends can easily find him and give him the letter. It is of great 
importance to Mademoiselle. The Captain is not looking for 
Monsieur Charles Darragon, because he thinks that he is here in 
Dantzig. Colonel de Casimir assured him that Mademoiselle 
would find him here. Where is he—that Monsieur Charles—I 
wonder? Itisof great importance to Mademoiselle. The Captain 
would perhaps continue his search.’ 

‘Where is your letter ?’ asked Sebastian. 

By way of reply Barlasch laid on the table a sheet of paper. 

‘You must write it,’ he said. ‘My hand is injured. I write 
not badly, you understand. But this evening I do not not feel 
that my hand is well enough.’ 

So, with the sticky, thick ink of the Weissen Réss’l, Sebastian 
wrote the letter, and Barlasch, forgetting his scholarly acquire- 
ments, took the pen and made a mark beneath his own name 
written at the foot of it. 

Then he went out and left Sebastian to pay for the beer. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
ON THE BRIDGE. 


They that are above 
Have ends in everything. 


A LAME man was standing on the bridge that crosses the Neuer 
Pregel from the Kant Strasse—which is the centre of the city of 
K6onigsberg—to the island known as the Kneiphof. This bridge 
is called the Kramer Bricke, and may be described as the heart of : 
the town. Fromiton either hand diverge the narrow streets that : 
run along the river bank, busy with commerce, crowded with the 
narrow sleighs that carry wood from the Pregel up into the town. 

The wider streets—such as the Kant Strasse, running down- 
hill from the royal castle to the river, and the Kneiphof’sche 
Langgasse, leading southward to the Brandenburg gate and the 
great world—must needs make use of the Kriimer Bricke. Here, 
it may be said, every man in the town must sooner or later pass in 
the execution of his daily business, whether he go about it on 
foot or in a sleigh with a pair of horses. Here the idler and those 
grave professors from the University, which was still mourning the 
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death of the aged Kant, nearly always passed in their thoughtful 
and conscientious promenades. 

Here this lame man, a cobbler by trade, plying his quiet 
calling in a house in the Neuer Markt, where the lime-trees grow 
close to the upper windows, had patiently kept watch for three 
days. He was, like many lame men, of an abnormal width and 
weight. He had a large, square, dogged face, which seemed to 
promise that he would wait there till the crack of doom rather 
than abandon a quest. 

It was very cold—mid-winter within a few miles of the frozen 
Baltic on the very verge of Russia, at that point where old Europe 
stretches a long arm out into the unknown. The cobbler was 
wrapped in a sheepskin coat, which stood out all round him with 
the stiffness of wood, so that he seemed to be living inside a box. 
To keep himself warm he occasionally limped across from end to 
end of the bridge, but never went farther. At times he leant his 
arms on the stone wall at the Kant Strasse end of the bridge, and 
looked down into the Lower Fish Market, where women from 
Pillau and the Baltic shores—mere bundles of clothes—stood over 
their baskets of fish frozen hard like sticks. It was a silent 
market. You cannot haggle long when a minute’s exposure to 
the air will give a frost-bite to the end of the nose. The would- 
be purchaser can scarcely make an effective bargain through a 
fringe of icicles that rattle against his lips if he open them. 

The Pregel had been frozen for three months, with only the 
one temporary thaw in November which cost Napoleon so many 
thousands at his broken bridge across the Bérésina. Though no 
water had flowed beneath this bridge many strange feet had passed 
across it. 

It had vibrated beneath Napoleon’s heavy carriage, under the 
lumbering guns that Macdonald took northward to blockade Riga. 
Within the last few weeks it had given passage to the last of the 
retreating army, a mere handful of heartsick fugitives. Macdonald 
with his staff had been ignominiously driven across it by the Cos- 
sacks who followed hard after them, the great marshal still wild 
with rage at the defection of Yorck and the Prussian contingent. 

And now the Cossacks on their spare and ill-tempered horses 
passed to and fro, wild men under an untamed leader whose heart 
was hardened to stone by bereavement. The cobbler looked at 
them with a countenance of wood. It was hard. to say whether 
he preferred them to the French, or was indifferent to one as to 
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the other. He looked at their boots with professional disdain. 
For all men must look at the world from their own standpoint and 
consider mankind in the light of their own interests. Thus those 
who live on the greed or the vanity, or batten on the charity of 
their neighbour, learn to watch the lips. 

The cobbler, by reason of looking at the lower end of men, 
attracted little attention from the passer-by. He who has his eyes 
on the ground passes unheeded. For the surest way of awakening 
interest is to appear interested. It would seem that this cobbler 
was waiting for a pair of boots not made in Kénigsberg. And on 
the third day his expressionless black eyes lighted on feet not shod 
in Poland, or France, or Germany, nor yet in square-toed Russia. 

The owner of these far-travelled boots was a lightly built 
dark-faced man, with eyes quietly ubiquitous. He caught the 
interested glance of the cobbler and turned to look at him again 
with the uneasiness that is bred of war. The cobbler instantly 
hobbled towards him. 

‘ Will you help a poor man ?’ he said. 

‘Why should I?’ was the answer, with one hand already half 
out of its thick glove. ‘You are not hungry; you have never 
been starved in your life.’ 

The German was quick enough, but it was not quite the 
Prussian German. 

The cobbler looked at the speaker slowly. 

‘An Englishman ?’ he asked. 

And the other nodded. 

‘Come this way.’ 

The cobbler hobbled towards the Kneiphof, where the streets 
are quiet, and the Englishman followed him. At the corner of the 
Kohl Markt he turned and looked, not at the man, but at his boots. 

‘You are a sailor?’ he said. 

‘Yes.’ 

‘I was told to look for an English sailor—Louis d’Arragon. ’ 

‘Then you have found me,’ was the reply. 

Still the cobbler hesitated. 

‘ How am I to know it ?’ he asked suspiciously. 

‘Can you read?’ asked d’Arragon. ‘I can prove who I amn— 
if I want to. But I am not sure that I want to.’ 

‘Oh! it is only a letter—of no importance. Some private 
business of your own. It comes from Dantzig—written by one 
whose name begins with “ B.”’ 
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‘Barlasch,’ suggested d’Arragon quietly, as he took from his 
pocket a paper which he unfolded and held beneath the eyes ot 
the cobbler. It was a passport written in three languages. It 
the man could read he was not anxious to boast of an accomplish- 
ment so far above his station; but he glanced at the paper, not 
without a practised skill, to seize the essential parts of it. 

‘Yes, that is the name,’ he said, searching in his pockets. 

The letter is an open one. Here it is.’ 

In passing the letter the man made a scarcely perceptible 
movement of the hand which might have been a signal. 

‘No,’ said d’Arragon, ‘I do not belong to the Tugendbund or 
to any other secret society. We have need of no such associations 
in my country.’ 

The cobbler laughed, not without embarrassment. 

‘You have a quick eye,’ he said. ‘It is a great country, 
England. I have seen the river full of English ships before 
Napoleon chased you off the seas.’ 

D’Arragon smiled as he unfolded the letter. 

‘He has not done it yet,’ he said, with that spirit which 
enables mariners of the Anglo-Saxon race to be amused when 
there is a talk of supremacy on the high seas. He read the letter 
carefully and his face hardened. 

‘I was instructed,’ said the cobbler, ‘to give you the letter 
and at the same time to inform you that any assistance or facilities 
you may require will be forthcoming; besides . . .’ he broke off 
and pointed with his thick leather-stained finger, ‘that writing is 
not the writing of him who signs.’ 

‘He who signs cannot write at all.’ 

‘That writing,’ went on the cobbler, ‘is a passport in any 
German state. He who carries a letter written in that hand can live 
and travel free anywhere from here to the Rhine or the Danube.’ 

‘Then I am lucky in possessing a powerful friend,’ said 
d’Arragon, ‘ for I know who wrote this letter. I think I may say 
he is a friend of mine.’ 

‘I am sure of it. I have already been told so,’ said the 
cobbler. ‘Have you a lodging in Konigsberg? No. Then you 
can lodge in my house.’ 

Without awaiting a reply, which he seemed to consider a 
foregone conclusion, he limped down the Kohl Markt towards the 
steps leading to the river, which in winter is a thoroughfare. 

‘I live in the Neuer Markt,’ he said breathlessly, as he laboured 
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onwards. ‘I have waited for you three days on that bridge. 
Where have you been all this time ?’ 

‘ Avoiding the French,’ replied d’Arragon curtly. Respecting 
his own affairs he was reticent, as commanders and other lonely 
men must always be. They walked side by side on the dusty 
and trodden ice without further speech. At the steps from the 
river to Neuer Markt, d’Arragon gave the lame man his hand and 
glanced a second time at the fingers which clasped his own. They 
had not been born to toil, but had had it thrust upon them. 

They crossed the Neuer Markt together, and went into that 
house where the linden grows so close as to obscure the windows. 
And the lodging offered to Louis was the room in which Charles 
Darragon had slept in his wet clothes six months earlier. So 
small is the world in which we live and so narrow are the circles 
drawn by Fate around human existence and endeavour. 

The cobbler having shown his visitor the room and pointed 
out its advantages, was turning to go when d’Arragon, who was 
laying aside his fur coat, seemed to catch his attention, and he 
paused on the threshold. 

‘There is French blood in your veins,’ he said abruptly. 

‘ Yes—a little.’ 

‘So. I thought there must be. You reminded me—it was 
odd, the way you laid aside your coat—reminded me of a French- 
man who lodged here for one night. He was like you, too, in 
build and face. He was a spy, if you please—one of the French 
Emperor's secret police. I was new at the work then, but still I 
suspected there was something wrong about him. I took his 
boots—a pretext of mending them. I locked him in. He got 
out of that window, if you please, without his boots. He followed 
me and learnt much that he was not meant to know. I have 
since heard it from others. He did the Emperor a great service— 
that man. He saved his life, I think, from assassination in 
Dantzig. And he did me an ill turn—but it was my own care- 
lessness. I thought to make a thaler by lodging him, and he was 
tricking me all the while.’ 

‘What was his name?’ asked d’Arragon. 

‘Oh—I forgot the name he gave. It was a false one. He 
was disguised as a common soldier—and he was in reality an 
officer of the staff. But I know the name of the officer to whom 
he wrote his report of his night’s lodging here—his colleague in 
the secret police, it would seem.’ 
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‘Ah!’ said d’Arragon, busying himself with his haversack. 

‘It was de Casimir—a Polish name. And in the last two days 
I have heard of him. He has accepted the Emperor’s amnesty. 
He has married a beautiful woman, and is living like a prince at 
Cracow. All this since the siege of Dantzig began. In time of 
war there is no moment to lose, eh ?’ 

‘And the other? He who slept in this room. Has he passed 
through Konigsberg again.’ 

‘No, that he has not. If he had, I should have seen him. 
You can believe me, I wanted to see him. I was at my place on 
the bridge all the time—while the French occupied Konigsberg— 
when the last of them hurried away a month ago with the Cossacks 
close behind. No. I should have seen him and known him. He 
is not on this side of the Niemen, that fine young gentleman. 
Now what can I do to help you to-morrow ?’ 

‘You can help me on the way to Vilna,’ answered d’Arragon. 

‘You will never get there.’ 

‘T will try,’ said the sailor. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 
A FLASH OF MEMORY. 


Nothing can cover his high fame but Heaven : 
No pyramids set off his memories, 

But the eternal substance of his greatness 

To which I leave him. 


‘Way I will not let you go out into the streets,’ said Barlasch 
one February morning, stamping the snow from his boots. ‘Why 
I will not let you go out into the streets ?’ 

He turned and followed Désirée towards the kitchen, after 
having carefully bolted the heavy oaken door which had heen 
strengthened as if to resist a siege. Désirée’s face had that clear 
pallor which marks an indoor life; but Barlasch, weather-beaten, 
scorched and wrinkled, showed no sign of having endured a 
month’s siege in an overcrowded city. 

‘I will tell you why I will not let you go into the streets. 
Because they are not fit for any woman to go into—because if 
you walked from here to the Rath-haus you would see sights 
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that would come back to you in your sleep and wake you from it 
when you are an old woman. Do you know what they do with 
their dead? They throw them outside their doors—with nothing 
to cover their starved nakedness—as Lisa put her ashes in the 
street every morning. And the cart goes round, as the dustman’s 
cart used to go in times of peace, and like the dustman’s cart, 
it drops part of its load, and the dust that blows round it is 
the infection of typhus. That is why you cannot go into the 
streets.’ 

He unbuttoned his fur coat and displayed a smart new 
uniform ; for Rapp had put his miserable army into new clothes, 
with which many of the Dantzig warehouses had been filled by 
Napoleon’s order at the beginning of the war. 

‘There,’ he said, laying a small parcel on the table, ‘ there is 
my daily ration. Two ounces of horse, one ounce of salt beef, 
the same as yesterday. One does not know how long we shall be 
treated so generously. Let us keep the beef—we may come to 
want some day.’ 

And giving a hoarse laugh he lifted a board in the floor, 
beneath which he hoarded his stores. 

‘Will you cook your déjewner yourself?’ asked Désirée. ‘I 
have something else for my father.’ 

‘And what have you?’ asked Barlasch curtly; ‘you are not 
keeping anything hidden from me?’ 

‘No,’ answered Désirée, with a laugh at the sternness of his 
face, ‘I will give him a piece of the ham which was left over from 
last night.’ 

‘ Left over ?’ echoed Barlasch, going close to her and looking 
up into her face, for she was two inches taller than he. ‘Left 
over? Then you did not eat your supper last night ?’ 

‘ Neither did you eat yours, for it is there under the floor.’ 

Barlasch turned away witha gesture of despair. He sat down 
in the high armchair that stood on the hearth and tapped on the 
floor with one foot in pessimistic thought. 

‘Ah! the women, the women,’ he muttered, looking into the 
smouldering fire. ‘Lies—all lies. You said that your supper 
was very nice,’ he shouted at her over his shoulder. 

‘So it was,’ answered she gaily, ‘so it is still.’ 

Barlasch did not rise to her lighter humour. He sat in 
reflection for some minutes. Then his thoughts took their usual 
form of a muttered aside. 
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‘It is a case of compromise. Always like that. The good 
God had to compromise with the first woman He created almost 
at once. And men have done it ever since—and have never had 
the best of it. See here,’ he said aloud, turning to Désirée, ‘I 
will make a bargain with you. I will eat my last night’s supper, 
here at this table, now, if you will eat yours.’ 

‘ Agreed.’ 

‘Are you hungry ?’ asked Barlasch, when the scanty meal was 
set out before him. 

‘ Yes.’ 

‘So am I.’ 

He laughed quite gaily now, and the meal was not without a 
certain air of festivity, though it consisted of nothing better than 
two ounces of horse and half an ounce of ham eaten in company 
of that rye-bread made with one-third part of straw which Rapp 
allowed the citizens to buy. 

For Rapp had first tamed his army and was now taming the 
Dantzigers. He had effected discipline in his own camp by 
getting his regiments into shape, by establishing hospitals (which 
were immediately filled) and by protecting the citizens from the 
depredations of the starving fugitives who had been poured pell- 
mell into the town. 

Then he turned his attention to the Dantzigers, who were 
openly or secretly opposed to him. He seized their churches and 
turned them into stores ; their schools he used for hospitals, their 
monasteries for barracks. He broke into their cellars and took 
the wine for the sick. Their storehouses he placed under the 
strictest guard, and no man could claim possession of his own 
goods. 

‘We are,’ he said in effect, with that grim Alsatian humour 
which the Prussians were slow to understand; ‘we are one 
united family in a narrow house, and it is I who keep the store- 
room key.’ 

Barlasch had proved to be no false prophet. His secret store 
escaped the vigilance of the picket whom he himself conducted to 
the cellars in the Frauengasse. Although he was sparing enough 
he could always provide Désirée with anything for which she 
expressed a wish, and even forestalled those which she left un- 
spoken. In return he looked for absolute obedience, and after 
their frugal breakfast he took her to task for depriving herself of 
such food as they could afford. 
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‘See you,’ he said, ‘a siege is a question of the stomach. It 
is not the Russians we have to fight; for they will not fight. 
They sit outside and wait for us to die of cold, of starvation, of 
typhus. And we are obliging them at the rate of two hundred a 
day. Yes, each day Rapp is relieved of the responsibility of two 
hundred mouths that drop open and require nothing more. Be 
greedy—eat all you have and hope for release to-morrow, and you 
die. Be sparing—starve yourself from parsimony or for the love 
of someone who will eat your share and forget to thank you, and 
you will die of typhus. Be careful, and patient, and selfish—eat 
a little, take what exercise you can, cook your food carefully with 
salt, and you will live. I was in a siege thirty years before you 
were born, and I am alive yet after many others. Obey me and 
we will get through the siege of Dantzig, which is only just 
beginning.’ 

Then suddenly he gave way to anger, and banged his hand 
down on the table. 

‘But, sacred name of thunder, do not make me believe 
you have eaten when you have not,’ he shouted. ‘Never do 
that.’ 

Carried away by the importance of this question he said many 
things which cannot be set before the eyes of a generation 
sensitive to plainness of speech and only tolerant of it in sugges- 
tions of impropriety. 

‘ And the patron,’ he ended abruptly, ‘ how is he?’ 

‘He is not very well,’ answered Désirée. Which answer did 
not satisfy Barlasch, who insisted on taking off his boots and going 
upstairs to see Sebastian. 

It was a mere nothing, the invalid said. Such food did not 
suit him. 

‘You have been accustomed to live well all your life,’ answered 
Barlasch, looking at him with the puzzled light of a baffled 
memory in his eye which always came when he looked at Désirée’s 
father. ‘One must see what can be done.’ 

And he went out forthwith to return after an hour and more 
with a chicken freshly killed. Désirée did not ask him where he 
had procured it. She had given up such inquiries, for Barlasch 
always confessed quite bluntly to theft, and she did not know 
whether to believe him or not. 

But the change of diet had no beneficial effect, and the next 
day Désirée sent Barlasch to the house of the doctor whose 
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practice lay in the Frauengasse. He came and shook his head 
bluntly. For even an old doctor may be hardened at the end of 
his life by an orgy, as it were, of death. 

‘I could cure him,’ he said, ‘if there were no Russians outside 
the walls; if Icould give him fresh milk and good brandy and 
strong soup.’ 

But even Barlasch could not find milk in Dantzig. The 
brandy was forthcoming, and the fresh meat; the soup Désirée 
made with her own hands. Sebastian had not been the same 
man since the closing of the roads and the gradual death of his 
hopes that the Dantzigers would rise against the soldiers that 
thronged their streets. At one time it would have been easy to 
carry out such a movement and to throw themselves and their 
city upon the mercy of the Russians. But Dantzig awoke to this 
possibility too late, when Rapp’s iron hand had closed in upon it. 
He knew his own strength so well that he treated with a con- 
temptuous leniency such citizens as were convicted of communi- 
cating with the enemy. 

Sebastian’s friends seemed to have deserted him. Perhaps it 
was not discreet to be seen in the company of one who had come 
under Napoleon’s displeasure. Some had quitted the city after 
hurriedly concealing their valuables in their gardens, behind the 
chimneys, beneath the floors, where it is to be supposed they still 
lie hidden. Others were among the weekly thousand or twelve 
hundred who were carted out by the Oliva Gate to be thrown into 
huge trenches, while the waiting Russians watched from their 
lines on the heights of Langfuhr. 

It was true that news continued to filter in and never quite 
ceased all through the terrible twelve months that were to follow. 
More especially did news that was unfavourable to the French 
find its way into the beleaguered city. But it was not authentic 
news, and Sebastian gathered little comfort from the fact—not 
unknown to the whispering citizens—that Rapp himself had 
heard nothing from the outer world since the Elbing mail-cart 
had been turned hack by the first of the Cossacks on the night of 
the seventh of January. 

Perhaps Sebastian had that most fatal of maladies—to which 
nearly all men come at last—weariness of life. 

‘Why don’t you fortify yourself and laugh at fortune ?’ asked 
Barlasch, twenty years his senior, as he stood sturdily on his 
stocking-feet at the sick man’s bedside. 
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‘I take what my daughter gives me,’ protested Sebastian, half 
peevishly. 

‘But that does not suffice, answered the materialist. ‘It does 
not suffice to swallow evil fortune—one must digest it.’ 

Sebastian made no answer. He was a quiet patient and lay 
all day with wide-open, dreaming eyes. He seemed to be waiting 
for something. This, indeed, was his mental attitude as presented 
to his neighbours, and perhaps to the few friends he possessed in 
Dantzig. He had waited through the years during which Désirée 
had grown to womanhood. He waited on doggedly through the 
first month of the siege, without enthusiasm, without comment 
—without hope, perhaps. He seemed to be waiting now to get 
better. 

‘He has made little or no progress,’ said the doctor, who could 
only give a passing glance at his patients, for he was working 
day and night. He had not time to beat about the bush, as his 
kind heart would have liked, for he had known Désirée all her 
life. 

It was Shrove Tuesday, and the streets were full of revellers. 
The Neapolitans and other Southerners had made great prepara- 
tions for the carnival, and the Governor had not denied them 
their annual licence. They had built a high car in one of the 
entrance yards to the Marienkirche; and finding that the ancient 
arch would not allow the erection to pass out into the street they 
had pulled down the pious handiwork of a bygone generation. 

The shouts of these merry-makers could be dimly heard 
through the double windows, but Sebastian made no inquiry as to 
the meaning of the cry. A sort of lassitude—the result of con- 
finement within doors, of insufficient food, of waning hope—had 
come over Désirée. She listened heedlessly to the sounds in the 
streets through which the dead were passing to the Oliva Gate, 
while the living danced by in their hideous travesty of rejoicing. 

It was dusk when Barlasch came in. 

‘The streets,’ he said, ‘are full of fools, dressed as such.’ 
Receiving no answer he crossed the room to where Désirée sat, 
treading noiselessly, and stood in front of her, trying to see her 
averted face. He stooped down and peered at her until she could 
no longer hide her tear-stained eyes. 

He made a wry face and a little clicking noise with his 
tongue, such as the women of his race make when they drop 
and break some household utensil. Then he went back towards 
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the bed. Hitherto he had always observed a certain ceremo- 
niousness of manner in the sick chamber. He laid this aside 
this evening and sat down on a chair that stood near. 

Thus they remained in a silence which seemed to increase 
with the darkness. At length the stillness became so marked 
that Barlasch slowly turned his head towards the bed. The same 
instinct had come to Désirée at the same moment. 

They both rose and groped their way towards Sebastian. 
Désirée found the flint and struck it. The sulphur burnt blue 
for interminable moments and then flared to meet the wick of the 
candle. Barlasch watched Désirée as she held the light down to 
her father’s face. Sebastian’s waiting was over. Barlasch had 
not needed a candle to recognise death. 

From Désirée his bright and restless eyes turned slowly 
towards the dead man’s face—and he stepped back. 

: *Ah!’ he said, with a hoarse cry of surprise, ‘now I re- 
member. I was always sure that I had seen his face before. 
And when I saw it, it was like that—like the face of a dead man. 
It was on the Place de la Nation, on a tumbrel—going to the 
guillotine. He must have escaped, as many did, by some acci- 
dent or mistake.’ 

He went slowly to the window, holding his shaggy head 
between his two clenched hands as if to spur his memory to 
an effort. Then he turned and pointed to the silent form on 
the bed. 

‘That is a noble of France,’ he said; ‘one of the greatest. 
And all France thinks him dead this twenty years. And I cannot 
remember his name—goodness of God—I cannot remember his 
name!’ 


(Zo be concluded.) 
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IN GUIPUZCOA 
BY MRS. WOODS 


& 
THE BASQUES: AND AN OLD SEA-PORT. 


In the Middle Ages an island of the Northern seas, lying in the 
welter of oceanic weather, was inhabited by an energetic race of 
men given to commerce, seafarers, sea-fighters. And eight 
degrees further south, a country as fertile and smiled upon by 
much more amiable, though still uncertain, skies bore also an 
energetic and commercial race, sweeping the seas in more or less 
legitimate enterprise as far as the island of the north. These two 
races have to-day certain common characteristics. They both 
emigrate naturally, as it were, to America, though to different 
sides of the Isthmus of Panama; and both, wherever they go, 
carry with them their passion for a national game, played with a 
ball. One game is cricket and the other is pelota. And the 
excellent players of these respective games are famous and revered 
among their countrymen; and of no consequence anywhere else. 
But here the likeness ceases. For one of these races has made 
itself master of the great ocean and the great trade of the world ; 
it is called the British Empire and the United States. The other 
is divided between three provinces of Spain and one department 
of France, and is called the ancient and interesting Basque race. 
No one knows anything of its origin. The most learned and 
the most ignorant alike can guess that at one time it would have 
covered a much larger space on the map than it does now— 
only that was long before there was a map—and that it has been 
driven up into this corner of Europe by invasions of stronger 
peoples. Nevertheless the Basques are not physically poor. 
Although seldom very big, they are not particularly small; they 
are well-knit and healthier in appearance than the majority of the 
lower classes in England. Their language is agglutinative; in 
itself a proof of remote antiquity. One of our most distinguished 
Celtic scholars once nursed a transitory hope that he might find 
cause for relating it to Pictish; and he learnt some. What kind 
of a feat that was may be guessed from the story the Basques 
20—2 
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themselves tell to explain why they are so good. The devil, they 
say, noticed with pain how few Basques came to hell, and so he 
determined to learn their language in order to entice them on the 
road. But when he had lived a whole year in the country he 
could still say no more in Basque than good-morning. So he 
gave the matter up ; and that is why the Basques are still so good. 

In the fifteenth century pirates were doubtless good; at any 
rate the Basques were pirates. So were the English, the Dutch, 
and the French, in fact all seafaring nations of the time. The 
sea was No-man’s land and the eternal war of commerce was 
carried on there openly with the mailed fist. The Basques had 
houses of commerce in Bordeaux, in La Rochelle and Brussels, and 
traded with Scotland and the Hanseatic towns. They brought a 
good number of Dutch, English, and French ships into the 
harbour of Pasajes and sold them and their cargoes at auction. 
They sent out thousands of whalers and cod-fishers, and in the 
seventeenth century almost monopolised the Newfoundland 
fisheries. The English drove them out, as they would have 
driven out the English if they had been strong enough. The last 
big commercial enterprise they attempted was the Compaiia Real 
Guiptzcoana de Caracas, founded in 1728, for trading with South 
America. And it flourished well for three and twenty years, when 
the king, jealous perhaps of so much provincial prosperity, trans- 
ferred its Board of Directors to Madrid; and presently the 
Company withered away. 

The Basques are still busy in a small way. They have no 
leading industry that I have been able to discover—except making 
each other’s sandal shoes—but little factories of various kinds 
stud their mountain streams, which they utilise largely for electric 
power. Something of the cause of Basque prosperity in the past 
and its subsequent decline may be found in the picturesque little 
harbours of the coast of Guipizcoa from Pasajes to Motrico. 
These are for the most part smaller than the smallest of our 
west country seaports, but they remind me of Dartmouth, 
Salcombe, Fowey, and Boscastle. These too were great ports in the 
days of little ships, and if we had had none better, Britannia 
would certainly not have ruled the waves. Pasajes is considerably 
the largest. It could take our men-of-war a hundred years ago 
it has a modern history and a possible future. But Zaraus, 
Guetaria, Orio, Deva sit widowed by their tiny harbours, looking 
out in vain to the great empty Atlantic, over whose far horizon so 
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many sails came winging towards them in the good days gone by: 
pirates and merchantmen, cod-fishers and whalers, from the north 
and the west and the north-west. 

Now the Basques of Guiptizcoa were free-traders, which was 
one reason why they objected to the abolition of their liberties, or 
fueros, and to complete union with the Kingdom of Spain. Never- 
theless, in the fourteenth century when the wool of Navarre went 
to Bilbao by way of Deva, the city laid a small tax on all the wool 
embarked at the port, and with the proceeds built the parish 
church of the Assumption. At the first glance it would appear no 
different from the other churches of Guipizcoa, although some- 
what larger than ordinary. A square-bodied church, the tower 
square, with a flattish, slightly pointed roof, the large portico cut 
out, as it were, under the west end. Within it you are surprised 
by a wonderful Gothic gateway, fretting with its sculptures the 
breadth of the wall before you. To left and right in its shallow 
embrasure stand ranks of Apostles, above are scenes from the life 
of the Virgin, the Assumption in the centre. Now blessed be the 
penny on wool which reared this noble portal—and also the 
cloister within—to the honour of Our Lady and for the glory of 
the city of Deva! The wool-merchants of Navarre have gone 
their way, have passed like shadows, and of all their goods nothing 
remains except those pennies of the tax which they paid so 
unwillingly. The port of Deva seems scarcely a port at all. The 
sea sand has silted up half the bay and only little vessels creep in 
at the little river mouth. The face of Nature has changed, but 
the work of Man remains, essentially uninjured by the years. 

As we stood in the high portico admiring the sculptured arch- 
way, the doors were opened wide, and we saw right up the big 
dark church, which, like others of its type, is practically all nave, 
to the high altar. A procession was coming down it with a yellow 
flicker of candle flames and a golden glitter of vestments. As it 
came towards the daylight, the moving shapes and chanting voices 
gathered definiteness. The round-cheeked choristers two and two, 
the priests in faded crimson copes, with faces like yellow wax 
under their birettas, passed out through the ancient portico, 
whose flags such feet as theirs have been wearing for five hun- 
dred years. And once again the Litany to the Virgin, with the 
haunting choric pathos of its Ora pro nobis, welled up clear from 
the throats of the choir boys, hummed nasal from the waxen- 
faced priests, and echoing under the shallow vaulting of the roof, 
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passed out, and died away along the square. Precisely these 
words, precisely these tones, the portico has been echoing since 
the builder’s hand left it here fresh and new: when the short, 
deep-bodied ships rode at anchor in the bay, when the grass- 
grown strand of Deva stood full of bales of wool and trains of 
mules with their muleteers, and there was a noise of sailors’ 
chanties and running chains and tackle, a chatter of merchantmen 
in Basque and in Castilian, and it may be in other languages 
beside, where now is silence, except for the occasional hoot and 
rattle of a passing train, and the children playing at hop-scotch. 

There are always plenty of children in a Basque pueblo, but on 
this particular Sunday morning they seem to be nearly all boys. 
Perhaps here, as in Protestant England, the little girls are 
suffering the martyrdom of the best frock. At any rate, when 
the procession, sparsely accompanied by one or two black-hooded 
women, issued from the portico and passed along the side of the 
square, there was such a running and scrambling of little boys 
from the side streets that you would have thought the Pied Piper, 
or at least a circus, had come to the town. Chubby little boys, 
not in the least picturesque, with very short trousers and very 
dirty faces, much as you might have seen them—on a weekday— 
in England. With noises of delight, and no signs of piety what- 
ever, they came running after the procession, and followed it in a 
crowd till it reached the chapel to which it was bound. This was 
an odd, ugly erection facing down a lane, and looking like a box 
with one side out. There was scarcely room in it for the gaudy 
altar in the middle and the troop of clergy and choristers who 
crowded into it, like a too numerous company of amateur actors 
on to a drawing-room stage. But the sweet solemn singing was 
not yet over, and outside the chapel the flock of busy, trotting 
children stopped short and, forming up in some sort of order, 
plumped down on their little bare knees, and, with clasped hands 
and bowed heads, said their little prayers before the chapel; so 
redeeming its tawdry ugliness, its vulgar theatre air, and making 
a picture of Paradise in the squalid street. 

But we hurried back to see the cloister behind the church 
before the service began. A small door leads into it from the 
dark nave. It is light and bright, and the tall graceful arches of 
its windows surround what was once a graveyard, but is now a 
garden of abundant bloom. The windows are barred with slender 
shafts of stone, which, on a level with the spring of the arch, are 
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transformed into a geometric design. But two are different from 
the others, and more beautiful. These are together in a corner. 
Behind them, beyond the pantile roof of the cloister, rises the 
tower of the church, and below them a tall tree of yellow roses 
showers its boughs, a cataract of blossom, over a bed of purple 
irises. It had rained earlier that morning, and the roses and 
pinks were smelling sweet in the high sun, which threw hard, 
black shadows athwart the tracery of the windows. 

I find no mention of the church of Deva by architectural 
authorities, but I believe it to be the only one of the kind in 
Guipizcoa. The gateway with its sculptured figures, and the 
geometrical cloister, judged merely by the eye, would seem to be 
widely separated in date. But in reality they are probably not so. 
Deva was not founded till 1343, and geometrical Spanish Gothic 
superseded the French style in he fourteenth century. The rich 
gateway one guesses to have been among the last efforts of some 
architect of the expiring French school. He who began the 
cloister filled two arches with beautiful tracery, wherein the 
acanthus leaf is intertwined with a geometrical pattern distantly 
reminiscent of Moorish art. Then came someone, architect or 
another, from some centre of civilisation, and said that this sort of 
thing would never do; that acanthus leaf was quite passé de mode, 
and they must change the design before they had gone too far. 
So they did; and the rest of the cloister is purely geometrical. 

Within the church there is nothing to see, which is fortunate, 
as it is so exceedingly dark that if there were anything you could 
not see it. But this very darkness procures a fine effect when the 
church is full of worshippers, as it was for the Mass and sermon 
after the Litany. For most of them have their own candles ; thin 
cords of orange-coloured wax, wound round bits of brown board. 
The men are in the gallery, or standing at the west end. Look- 
ing thence you see in long perspective a crowd of kneeling shapes, 
shrouded in the black grace of the mantilla, and dim against the 
yellow light of their tapers. And at the far end, above the faint 
tapers and the dark crowd, the high altar shines with its many 
twinkling candles, and the acolytes and the gorgeous priests pass 
to and fro in the perpetual restless movement of the Mass. 

The sermon was in Basque and I did not attend it. But F. 
did so for a short and distressful time, during which he was un- 
able to decide whether he had suddenly gone deaf or totally for- 
gotten the Castilian tongue. The discovery of the truth having 
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relieved him of all sense of responsibility, he came out to seek us. 
But we were exploring the town. The buildings are of no interest, 
but the inhabitants are civil and honest. And if one should 
happen to come on a bull-fight day, one would find the common- 
place Plaza before the Town Hall transformed into such a scene 
as Goya loved to draw. For it seems they have no vulgar modern 
bull-ring here, but follow the antique mode and fight their bulls 
in the city square. Do they follow it still further, and do the 
postmaster and the grocer and the other caballeros of Deva put 
off their check dittos and tweed caps and dash into the ring in 
short jackets, ribbons and matador hats ?—I think not. 

The recognised expedition from Deva is to Iciar. This was 
already a pilgrimage place of some antiquity in the middle of the 
thirteenth century, and Deva was founded as an offshoot from it. 
Its miraculous image of the Virgin dates from the eleventh 
century and has been always especially venerated by sailors. 
You can drive to it if you choose, for it is not far from a high- 
road. But it is a climb of five hundred and odd feet, and when 
you have paid for the carriage you will, if you are a good Briton, 
find yourself on Shanks his mare after all. For your conscience 
will never allow you to be dragged up by the sketchy quadrupeds 
which do duty for horses in Spain. 

It is in truth a delightful pilgrimage to Our Lady of Iciar. 
The road runs round the eastern corner of the bay, the cliff with its 
tilted strata above; below the green Atlantic churning in foam on 
the rocks, and a boat, with a single fisherman in it, rising and falling 
on the long swell. Behind looms the mountain coast of Guipizcoa 
and Vizcaya—Bilbao away there behind Machachaco—before cape 
after cape clear in the sunshine, till dim in the distance rises the 
familiar shape of Jaizquibel, above the mouth of the Bidassoa. 
Once round the corner, we saw the big church and little village 
of Iciar, somewhat inland, but conspicuous on its ridge. It 
looked near enough, but to reach it we had to wind for three 
miles about the curves of the hills, looking down over the fresh 
green of coppice and meadow and blossoming orchard to the sea, 
and up to the near green hills and the wild distant summits of the 
Pyrenees. They rose as we rose, till at last we could distinguish 
the square cloven top of the Trois Couronnes, the King of the 
mountains that guard the frontier above St. Jean de Luz. By 
the roadside the yellow broom was flowering as only Spanish 
broom can flower. But if the pilgrimage is delightful, the place 
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is disappointing. Iciar stands finely and it is doubtless an 
interesting sight to see processions of mariners and their relations 
climbing up to the shrine, bearing their votive offerings. But we 
did not see it. Vespers were just over when we reached the 
paved courtyard before the church, and the fathers of the village 
stood discussing its affairs, majestically draped in their long black 
cloaks, while youngsters crowded to the game of pelota against 
the west wall. But within the church there was little of interest. 
A votive ship hangs from the roof, as shown in the illustrated post- 
card. There is a fine vetablo, but it is less easy to see than the 
said document leads one to believe. It is of wood and in an 
almost impossibly good state of preservation: yet that such a 
piece of work can have been well restored in Guiptizcoa or any- 
where else in Spain is still more impossible. It is over the high 
altar, and there also should be the miraculous image. But we 
failed to see it, either because of the darkness or simply because, 
like the Spanish fleet, it was ‘ not in sight.’ 

The church of Iciar is disappointing and so is the village. 
There is no five o’clock tea there. A female, indeed, ‘ whose rags 
scarce held together,’ proffered us black coffee in the purlieus of 
a mule-stable; but we passed on uncomforted. Note this, ye 
future pilgrims. 

On the way back a strange thing happened. We met a motor- 
car. A motor-car in this dead medieval country, crawling up 
this immense hill, centuries away from civilisation, at six o'clock 
in the evening. It was probably prospecting with a view to a 
motor tourist expedition from Paris to Madrid by way of Bilbao, 
which passed through San Sebastian shortly before the ill-fated 
Paris to Madrid race. And so beautiful is this coast, so excellent 
the road, though hilly in places, it should rather be matter for 
astonishment that we met upon it only one motor-car and not one 
cyclist. The tourist, however, commonly follows a track as inevit- 
able and hardly wider than that of a railway train. 

On the other side of Deva this excellent road, clinging round 
the cliff, rans level enough to Motrico. And the cliff is not bare 
and rugged, but clothed with southern vegetation, wild Portugal 
laurel, and tall heath not yet in bloom. At a turn of the road 
Motrico lies at your feet : a little red-roofed town, a little green 
harbour, perfectly protected from the great west winds and the 
thundering Atlantic by the mountain headland of St. Nicholas, 
which marks the boundary of Guipiizcoa. 











THE CENTURY CLUB 


BY FREDERIC HARRISON. 


THE pleasant paper in the August number of the CoRNHILL, wherein 
Sir Algernon West has recorded a few recollections of the Cosmo- 
politan Club, very naturally suggested to some veterans of the 
Century Club of the Sixties to gather up stray reminiscences of that 
society before the surviving members follow it into the great majority. 
The Century Club cannot boast the antiquity of fifty years claimed 
by the Cosmopolitan ; it was merged more than twenty years ago in 
the National Liberal Club; nor can it pretend to such a roll of 
celebrities as Sir Algernon’s graceful memory can recall. 

The Century Club was essentially a political, not a social, club, 
with a very definite purpose and a strongly marked colour. That 
colour was the ardent faith of the younger politicians who believed 
in Gladstone, Bright, Mill, Goldwin Smith, John Morley, and 
Herbert Spencer, in the Fighting Sixties. Those were the days 
of the ‘Essays and Reviews’ and Dr. Colenso polemics in the 
Church, of the fight to open the Universities to Dissenters, the 
fight over National Education, about Church rates, State Churches, 
and Reform of the Suffrage. It embraced the period of Mr. 
Gladstone’s ascendency in the House of Commons and his first 
two ministries, the Reform Act of 1867, the Irish Church Dis- 
establishment Act of 1869, the Education Act of 1870, the Irish 
Land Act of 1870, and the long struggle over the Trades-Union 
laws, which was closed (only temporarily, it now seems) by the 
Acts of 1871 and 1875. 

The resignation of the Liberal leadership by Mr. Gladstone in 
1875, the apotheosis of Lord Beaconsfield in 1876, and the 
Imperial Durbar he inaugurated in the years from 1876 to 1880, 
threw a certain damper over the Century Club, which had lost 
many of its foremost politicians. And on the foundation of the 
Eighty Club the Century was ultimately merged—we may say, 
perhaps, was developed, enlarged, and glorified in the sumptuous 
palace at Whitehall Place, where its surviving members utter their 
hopeful Floreat. 

I was myself one of the founders of the Century Club—indeed 
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I think that I first originated the idea, which was talked over in 
my chambers in New Square, Lincoln’s Inn, in 1866. Among 
those who took an active part in the foundation were Charles S. 
Roundell, who had been secretary to the Jamaica Commission 
and to the Universities Commission, who was secretary also to 
Lord Spencer in Ireland in 1869, and has represented Grantham 
in 1880, and the Skipton Division of the West Riding in 1892. 
Another was Henry Yates Thompson, well known for his munifi- 
cent foundations, who contested South-west Lancashire as col- 
league of Mr. Gladstone in 1868. And one of the most active 
promoters was the Hon. E. Lyulph Stanley, till now Vice-Chair- 
man of the London School Board, who represented Oldham in 
1880. All four of us were young barristers with some leisure, and 
were in close touch with the politicians, members, and journalists | 
in the party of Gladstone, Bright, Mill, and Forster. | 

All of these statesmen are gone now. Their place and their | 
party know them no more. As I turn back in memory some | 
thirty-five years, I am sadly reminded how many of our comrades | 
are gone, how wide is the gulf between those days and our 
own, how different are the ideals in the ascendant, the dominant 
spirits, the burning questions. How we should have shouted in 
derision at anyone who, in 1867, had talked of converting the 
people to the gospel of ‘Dear Bread and Glory!’ The ideal of 
the ‘Century’ was not an imitation of the Cosmopolitan, except 
in form. It was to have definite and very strict principles of 
political and religious liberalism. It was to help fight the battles 
which Gladstone and Bright, Mill and Spencer, were fighting in 
parliament and in public opinion. It was to have, not a social 
character, but a political and intellectual character. It was to con- 
sist not of celebrities, or of pleasant fellows, but of keen workers 
in the causes of freedom of thought and popular progress. Like 
the Cosmopolitan Club, it met at 9 P.M. on Wednesday and on 
Sunday nights. It met only to smoke, to talk, and to organise. 
The only refreshments were mineral waters; I am inclined to 
think—no whisky. 

Adopting the material form of the Cosmopolitan Club so far as 
meeting only for conversation on two nights of the week, it dif- 
fered from the Cosmopolitan and most other clubs I have known 
in being a mere political and latitudinarian tabagie, as Carlyle 
calls King Frederick’s smoking council. I have never touched 
tobacco in my life, except in the reek of other men’s weeds; but 
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such was my reforming zeal in my hot youth, that I consented to 
be poisoned nightly in the good cause. None of us, I think, were 
smokers ; but we agreed to make this concession to human weak- 
ness, though we barred alcohol, I think, out of regard for Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson. It was understood that candidates were not to 
be ineligible simply because they did not employ a fashionable 
tailor, and working men were to be as welcome as noble lords. 
Every member of the club was to be free to address any other 
member, with or without introduction or acquaintance. And 
every view was to be tolerated, for freedom of speech was an ab- 
solute principle. 

I think the Club began, and existed some years, without any 
printed rules, and indeed without rules at all. The preliminary 
meetings were held in Lincoln’s Inn, I think in the chambers of 
H. Yates Thompson, who was the first honorary secretary. Among 
the earliest members were (Lords) Bowen, Davey, (Sir) George 
Osborne Morgan, George Shaw-Lefevre, Henry Fawcett, Sir Charles 
Dilke, M.P., Mr. Leonard Courtney, Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice, 
Sir George Trevelyan, A. C. Humphreys-Owen, M.P. for Mont- 
gomeryshire, who was the second honorary secretary ; T. B. Potter, 
M.P. for Rochdale, the friend of Cobden and Bright, and founder 
of the Cobden Club; James Bryce, M.P. for Aberdeen, (Sir) 
Leslie Stephen, Professor Huxley, Professor Beesly, Montague 
Crackanthorpe, K.C., (Sir) Charles Cookson, Mr. (Justice) Wright, 
John Morley—and of course Lord Houghton. 

The Club was unlike ordinary Clubs, either political or social, 
in that it offered nothing but a talk on two nights in the week, 
when parliament was not sitting, and was a kind of Caucus to 
effect definite political, social, and ecclesiastical reforms, without 
distinctions of class, or tastes, or social habits. I was myself a 
member of the Cosmopolitan Club in 1871, and have been a 
member of the Reform Club; of the ‘ Dominicans,’ who dined on 
Sunday night at the ‘Cock,’ under the inspiration of Mr. Mill; 
of the Metaphysical Society, under that of Tennyson; and of 
the Political Economy Club. But my experience is that the 
Century differed from all, in that there were no meals to be had 
in it, no blackballing on grounds of personal fancy, and there were 
practical measures in Church and State to be discussed and sup- 
ported. Ifthe Club expired long ago, it was because its work was 
done, and almost every purpose it sought to effect had been fully 
accomplished. Weare ina different world to-day—autres hommes, 
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autres meurs. And now that I have taken my name off these 
and many such societies and clubs—now that, in the peace of my 
rural retirement, I am asked to recall the roaring Sixties of 
Mr. Gladstone’s earlier administrations, I see dimly through the 
haze of time that we played an honest and, I trust, a useful part. 

We were anything but ‘ Passive Resisters’ in those days; and 
of course we soon drew the fire of Conservatives and Theologians 
of all shades. We were roundly abused, and absurdly caricatured 
as Nihilists, Atheists, and general Firebrands. One peculiarity of 
the Club was that its principles were for emancipation at once 
political, social, and religious. In that age of agitation about 
Tariff Reform, Labour Laws, Hyde Park Meetings, Church Rates, 
Disestablishment, Religious Tests, and Indian Imperialism, when 
Mr. Mill sat in Parliament for Westminster, and Mr. Gladstone 
was rejected at Oxford, the political, social, and religious questions 
were inextricably mixed. Most of the founders of the ‘Century’ 
were, or had been, Fellows of Colleges, and they were in close 
touch with the Reforming party in the Universities. It was 
natural that the Church party in them should look with suspicion 
upon the London Club. One of the best epigrams of the day was 
a sentence from the Germania of Tacitus, which Dean Mansel 
proposed as a motto for the Club—OCorrumpere et corrumpi 
S£CULUM vocatur. 

Of course, the Oxford myth that the Club was a society of 
Freethinkers, banded together to destroy the Church, was a 
ridiculous gibe. Many Liberal clergymen were members, such 
as William Rogers, ‘Bishop of Bishopsgate,’ Mark Pattison, 
Professor Thorold Rogers, the present Dean of Ripon, the Rev. 
Llewellyn Davies, a recent Vice-Chancellor of Oxford, and the Rev. 
Samuel Harvey Reynolds, a well-known journalist and author, and 
other University Professors and Tutors. I think most of those 
who took active part in freeing the Universities from religious 
tests were members of the Club, as were also most of the writers 
in the two volumes, ‘Essays on Reform’ and ‘Essays for a 
Reformed Parliament,’ of 1867. The Club was for some years a 
sort of recruiting ground whence were gathered members of the 
Cobden Club, and writers in the Liberal Press. Mr. Thomas 
Bayley Potter, M.P., was a frequent attendant, as were Frank 
H. Hill, lately Editor of the ‘ Daily News,’ Mr. Herbert Paul, 
Mr. Macdonell, and Mr. Samuel Butler, the ingenious author of 
‘Erewhon.’ Many of the men active in politics, literature, and 
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journalism on the Liberal side, between 1865 and 1880, were 
members of the Club. But as, in my rustic solitude, I cannot 
get access to any printed lists of members, I am unable to give a 
more complete or accurate roll. 

I do not remember that, in the earlier days at least, there 
were any printed documents at all. There was a candidates’ book 
in manuscript, which I am told, when the Club was wound up, 
fetched 6/. 16s. 6d. at auction for the autograph market. And 
cheap at the price ; for the book must have had some interesting 
signatures. One of the most regular attendants and one of the 
loudest talkers was the late Henry Fawcett, who would occa- 
sionally cause some laughter by giving his opinion about persons 
who were in the room and within hearing. But it was Liberty 
Hall ; and all opinions and all persons were equally free. 

The mode of election was peculiar. Members were selected 
by a small committee, which had to be unanimous. There was 
no ballot, but one veto barred the election ; and candidates could 
be continually submitted for selection by the committee. I 
believe that Lord Davey, and at least three others of the present 
Judges, and several Privy Councillors of to-day, have at times served 
on the committee of selection, as, I think, did Professor Huxley, 
Sir Charles Dilke, the Warden of Merton, and E. Lyulph Stanley. 
The sine qua non was not so much eminence, clubbable gifts, con- 
versational brilliance—but the pure milk of Liberal doctrine. As 
tests of the ‘pure milk’ of the Liberal Word vary a good deal, 
and as public men not unfrequently change their views (as indeed 
we see to-day !), it is to be feared that so rigid a scrutiny caused 
some ructions. 

Peers, as such, were not excluded, but their Liberalism was 
closely tested. The seventh Lord Airlie, Lord Amberley, the 
inevitable Lord Houghton, and others, were accepted. There is a 
‘saga’ that a well-known Duke, who once sat as a Liberal in the 
House of Commons, was held to be not quite up to the high 
temperature of the Radical thermometer. Our dear old Lord 
Houghton once gave us an impassioned appeal ‘to give our days 
and nights to literature,’ 


Vos exemplaria Greca 
Nocturna versate manu, versate diurna. 


‘You should feed on the best authors, go to sleep on them, 
dream of them said he in a sort of after-dinner speech. The 
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discussion went on till a speaker observed his Lordship fast asleep 
in his chair over the fire. ‘ Yes,’ he said, ‘ the noble Lord is still 
dreaming of the best authors.’ 

The Club began its meetings in a rather hugger-mugger way, 
as a casual lodger: first of the Alpine Club near Charing Cross ; 
then in the rooms of a ‘Captain’ somebody, who was said to be a 
bill discounter ; and eventually in Pall Mall Place, in an old 
seventeenth century room which was veraciously affirmed (by the 
owner) to have been once the drawing-room of Nell Gwyn. The 
Club thereupon broke out into Ladies’ Evenings, those days being 
the age of Mr. Mill and the ‘Subjection of Women.’ The 
subjection of Man, at any rate of Century Club Man, followed not 
long after these orgies. The founders married, got too old, or at 
least declined to debate about bills in parliament at 2 a.m. I and 
others took off our names. I am told that the Club was eventually 
expanded into the National Liberal Club, which, along with the 
Eighty Club, now extends its hospitality to such survivors of the 
‘Century’ as did not slide into Unionism at the great secession of 
1885-6. 
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GASTON PARIS. 


(AUGUST 9, 1839 - WARCH 5, 1903.) 


‘In dedicating this book to you I merely restore to you what is 
already your own.’ In these few words of introduction to his 
‘Histoire poétique de Charlemagne’ Gaston Paris recognised what 
he owed to his father Paulin Paris, and the words are something 
more than a mere expression of filial piety. Paulin was a man 
of original mind, and his influence produced a most happy effect 
on the intellectual development of his son Gaston, whom we may 
consider from this point of view as his best work. Paulin had 
come forward at an early date as the apologist—slightly ironical, 
it is true—of romanticism. Already in 1824 he had drawn the 
attention of the French poets to the source from which they 
might derive fresh forces, namely, personal inspiration & la Byron 
and the Middle Ages. Possessed with a passion for the great 
English poet, which we can easily understand, he translated his 
soul-stirring works into clear and elegant French prose ; later, 
in connection with the Bibliothéque Nationale—then called the 
Bibliothéque du Roi—he popularised, and at a still later date, 
in his lectures at the Collége de France, explained, numerous 
medieval French poems as he successively discovered them. He 
always liked to tell the little Gaston the prettiest stories he had 
found. Seated on his father’s knee, the child heard of the 
heroism of Roland, who, betrayed by Ganelon and assailed by the 
Saracens, refuses to call Charlemagne to his aid till he is mortally 
wounded and all his comrades are lying dead around him. He 
heard of the misfortunes of the unhappy ‘ Bertha Broadfoot,’ the 
King of Hungary’s daughter, and her final triumph over the 
treachery of her servant. The child’s soul was filled with wonder 
as his father related the history of the incomparable steed Bayard, 
that carried across the forest of the Ardennes the four sons of 
Aymon, or the tricks of the enchanter Merlin and the wondrous 
adventures of the Knights of the Round Table. Later on, the 
young student was impressed by the disinterested and unremitting 
work of his father. 


I can still see him (Gaston Paris one day said to his audience in the Collége 
de France), bent over his enormous thirteenth-century volumes, with their 
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innumerable folios covered with three or four columns of fine, close writing, quite 
unconscious of the lapse of time, and after any unwelcome interruption plunging 
again into the world of enchantment which these ancient pages called up and 
in which he lived at such times for many hours together. 


When at last Gaston began to write, he found abundance of 
material in the library which it had taken his father thirty years 
to collect, abundance of subject-matter for his own works in those 
which his father had already set on foot, and abundance of good 
advice, rendered valuable by the experience which his father had 
acquired, and which he so generously placed at his son’s disposal. 

Meantime Paulin had sent his son to the Collége Rollin to 
pursue his classical studies. Here he wrote Latin verses and 
essays, French dissertations and Greek translations; he was 
indeed one of the most distinguished pupils, and obtained a prize 
for Greek translation at the Concowrs général (a competition 
which takes place every year between the best pupils from all the 
Lycées of France), and he always retained a great affection for 
the language of Homer, Sophocles, and Plato. 

These exercises were not wasted on Gaston Paris. He reaped 
the fruit that is to be reaped, on condition, of course, that the 
ideas are there—that is, he learnt to turn his own thoughts to 
account, to arrange them clearly, concisely, and methodically, and 
thus to make them more capable of penetrating into the minds of 
others. To this formal education Paulin Paris thought good to 
join the discipline of scientific methods which characterised the 
teaching of Romance philology in Germany since Diez had, one 
may say, practically created it. So Gaston went to study at 
Bonn. From this time on he began to work scientifically. His 
master spurred him to enthusiasm as much by his independence 
of mind, his simplicity and goodness of heart, as by the way in 
which he worked with his students. Diez conducted his classes 
at that time on the method now adopted in all the German 
seminaries, the method which Gaston was destined later to use 
for the first time in France—he discussed the subject with his 
students, tried to make them work with him, and started them as 
soon as they had found their own feet. Nothing pleased him 
more than to find a hearer able and anxious to controvert him. 
A shock of ideas between master and pupils caused the light, and 
with the light the truth, to flash forth to the greatest degree 
that it is possible for the human mind to attain. This was the 
very method to suit the type of originality which characterised 
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Gaston Paris. Diez had pointed out to him the path which he 
was to follow to the end. 

It is astonishing to see how at the very outset he succeeded in 
formulating his method, in a work which he published at the 
age of twenty-six years. In his ‘ Histoire poétique de Charle- 
magne’ he says: 

The task of the worker in every branch of study is to collect as many facts 
as possible, to group them according to their natural relationship, to characterise 
them, to separate their generating principles, and thus to contribute to universal 


science, the common work of all, an exact knowledge of the subject which he 
has chosen. 


This system hadealready been adopted in matters of history 
as well as in verbal criticism of the classics; but before Paris it 
had occurred to no one to apply this principle rigorously to the 
literature of the French Middle Ages. Until his time this 
domain of human thought had been treated as a mine of literary 
emotions. What he saw in it, above all, was a source of historical 
documents which present a living picture of the society of the 
period. He introduced us into the manor and lands of the 
knight: we were present with him at the battles, the tourna- 
ments, the religious ceremonies in which the nobility took part. 
With him we made the acquaintance of the merchant, in his shop, 
on his wanderings, and in his visits to the great fairs. The monks 
and nuns in the monasteries, students differing in language, 
manners, dress, and nationality, were presented to us in clear 
relief. We follow the prudent, mystic life of some, the disorders, 
privations, and excesses of others. We feel the solitude of the 
ladies, ‘ who scarcely set eyes upon the men but at the fétes and 
tournaments, or from afar at church,’ and who, once again enclosed 
within the walls of their dwelling, engaged on some long and 
marvellous piece of work, lived on remembrance, and cherished in 
their dreams a love which everything tended to render romantic 
and adventurous. He reveals the soul of the serf, the courtesan, 
the jongleur, and the epic hero. 

To reconstruct all this society of bygone days a most profound 
knowledge of history, archeology, law, and philosophy was of 
course an absolute necessity; but what was needed above all in 
these studies was a special turn of mind which Gaston Paris 
possessed in the highest degree, the faculty of completely 
abstracting himself, of losing his own personality and identifying 
his soul in turn with that of Roland, of St. Alexis, of Nicolette 
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or Aucassin. A superficial mind would have been content with 
merely relating, in a semi-ironical way, the adventures of the son 
of Euphémien, the Roman count; giving a series of pictures 
which might have called, and indeed did call, forth exclamations 
of admiration and pity, of sorrow and of joy, from many an admirer 
of the Middle Ages. All these sentiments Gaston Paris felt and 
rendered better than anyone else; but his chief aim was to 
restore to us the life of St. Alexis exactly as the author of the 
eleventh century had written it, and for the moment, in his eyes, 
the literary gave way to the philosophical interest. And as soon as 
the text was restored to the state in which it existed nearly ten 
centuries ago, the purity of the old French, the neat form of the 
verses, the arch simplicity of the style intensified tenfold the 
sensations of the reader, a result of the critical method which 
could never have been attained by means of the purely literary 
attempts of his predecessors. With his magic ring he recon- 
structed the finest works of the Middle Ages. Thanks to him, 
Aucassin, son of the Count of Beaucaire, appears to our eyes 
precisely as he did to those of the contemporaries of Philip 
Augustus and Chrétien de Troyes. Content with presenting us 
with these works in their original form, Gaston Paris left to the 
moralist and the philosopher the task of drawing conclusions from 
the facts which he had laid bare. 

It does not follow in the least that his objectiveness has 
rendered him impassive. Far from it, for objectiveness and 
impassiveness are no more to be confounded than impartiality 
and indifference. To state the casein a way which may seem 
paradoxical but is nevertheless strictly true, it is the profound 
sensibility of the great ‘ romanist’ which enabled him to produce 
a work at once living and objective. Without this extreme 
sensibility of soul and mind how could he possibly have discovered 
the life hidden in things which had lain dead for so many 
centuries ? 

Everywhere in the work of Gaston Paris are to be found traces 
of this particular power of feeling, which constitutes the chief 
talent of the historian. Out of a series of documents, drily 
classified by some scholar, and a collection of Villon’s poems he 
produces a living portrait of this great French poet of the 
fifteenth century, Master of Arts of the Paris University, and 
destined to become an assassin, a frequenter of taverns and 
bad society, a gaolbird only tu escape, quite unexpectedly, the 
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gibbet which had not spared his less fortunate comrades, the 
Coquillards. He restores him to his proper milieu, and makes 
us live with him the life of the Paris students of the fifteenth 
century: we witness the tricks which he plays in their com- 
pany on the poor citizens, and the carrying off of the sign- 
boards from the market-place and the Baudoyer Gate. We play 
truant with him, and follow him in his wandering life from his 
little room in the Cloister St. Benoit, whence he could hear the 
‘bells of the Sorbonne ringing, to the furthest corners of Paris. 
We make the acquaintance of his friends and protectors of both 
sexes, of his victims, and of his gaolers. 

With true historic vividness he represents the fearful misery 
prevalent in France during the last period of the Hundred Years’ 
War, the helplessness of the Government against the men-at- 
arms and brigands who were now indistinguishable from one 
another, the absence of all feeling of personal dignity, the 
universal corruption of Church, Parliament, and University, of 
the citizens, the nobility, and royal household, the superstition 
occupying the place of all moral law. And the author lays 
great stress on the influence of these surroundings in order to 
judge Frangois Villon calmly and nobly, without severity and 
yet without indulgence. Drunkard, idle, sensual, he was a man 
of impulse; endowed with noble sentiments, piety, sincerity, 
humility, affection for his mother and gratitude towards the 
father who had adopted him, a simple and child-like soul. 
‘ Always at the mercy of the impression of the moment, of the 
companion who ruled him, the woman who fascinated him, or the 
occasion which tempted him; weeping bitter tears like a child 
when his fault brought him a well-merited punishment, ready to 
forget them the next moment, and to turn over a new leaf. He 
himself wondered at the contradictions in his own nature, at these 
sudden impulses which threw him from one extreme to the other 
without his knowing why; and he composed a ballad on this refrain : 


Je cognois tout fors que moi mesmes ! 


This wide sympathy enabled Gaston Paris also to make success- 
ful excursions into other fields which, strictly speaking, have no 
connection with the study of philology. One of the happiest of 
these was that which took him into the land of folklore, where 
he unravelled by his logic and laid bare with his habitual lucidity 
the tangled threads of the legends concerning Tom Thumb; and 
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in a charming little volume he gives us the results of his studies 
on this subject, gathered from tales extant in Lithuanian, Greek, 
Albanian, Rhenish, Hessian, Suabian, Norwegian, Slavonic, and 
Roumanian, from the English legend and from Perrault’s version. 
Others led him into the enchanted country of the Arthurian 
legends, whence he returned with those delightful essays in which 
he has so successfully united poetry and the study of facts. 
By the way he found definitive terms to characterise some of 
the contemporaries who were his friends: the work of Albert 
Sorel lay as clearly defined before him as that of Joinville ; the 
work of Sully-Prudhomme as that of Chrétien de Troyes ; that of 
Jaufre Rudel as that of Frédéric Mistral; that of Antoine de la 
Sale as that of an Orientalist such as James Darmesteter, a philo- 
sopher such as Renan or an artist such as Beda. 


This universality, this gift of resuscitation and poetry, this 
talent of instilling his own sensations into the minds of his 
hearers or readers, all this gives us the distinct impression of a 
genius, and the impression is deepened still more when we consider 
his power of work. At the meetings of various Academies, in 
the administration of the Collége de France and other educational 
bodies, he played an active part. He contributed largely to 
literary periodicals, and even set on foot fresh ones—the ‘ Revue 
Historique’ and the ‘Revue Critique,’ and then in 1872 the 
‘Romania,’ which became by degrees the work of his choice. 
To this for more than thirty years, aided by his most intimate 
and most capable friend, Paul Meyer, he sacrificed the best 
part of his time; he wrote leading articles and reviews by 
hundreds ; some of these, concerning books which appeared in 
all languages, are treated with extreme fulness, and all bear 
witness to the profound knowledge of the author in all parts 
of his special branch, Romance philology Jlatissimo sensu. 
How many works he has recast, how many editions he has cor- 
rected in masterly fashion; and how often his reports have been 
a pure masterpiece of subtle yet kindly irony! Not a single 
article, not the shortest paragraph, passed into the paper without 
first having received its share of attention and correction ; not a 
line from a foreign scholar in which he had not retouched the queer 
or clumsy style, and which did not betray the touch of his pen. 
But he did not limit his intellectual activity; he contributed, in 
addition to all this, numerous articles to the ‘ Histoire littéraire 
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de la France,’ gave numerous editions of, and wrote numerous 
introductions to, medieval texts, and edited a few school-books 
of a very learned character among which we may quote here the 
manual of Medieval French Literature, the more popular form of 
which appeared among Dent’s Temple Primers. 

All this work he did by himself. He corrected methodically all 
the proofs which arrived by each post. One day last year, as I 
was passing through Paris, I called to inquire after him, and found 
him seated at his desk in his large room in the Collége de 
France. All the tables were covered with proofs. He spoke of 
his trip in Italy, of his illness which had put him so behind- 
hand with his work on his return, and of the feebleness of his 
health ; and, when I asked why he did not take a short rest, he 
replied : ‘And what about all these proofs which are waiting for 
me, and which I ought to have sent off in the course of the week ?’ 
He kept up his correspondence with the same diligence ; and no 
letter worthy of a reply remained long unanswered. ‘I read all 
the letters that I receive,’ he said to me one day, ‘and I answer 
all those that are worth the trouble. The others I put aside 
for two months ; then I return to them, and have the pleasure of 
finding that in the meantime nine-tenths of them have answered 
themselves. As for the rest, autant en emporte le vent!’ He 
might have relieved himself of this increased source of labour by 
employing a secretary, but he knew what pleasure he caused his 
correspondents by his original, free-and-easy manner of writing, 
at times so delightfully illegible. 

But, in speaking of his different modes of activity, we have not 
yet mentioned the one which took up the greatest part of his time, 
and compared with which all his other occupations appear but as 
accessories. It is above all as professor that he made himself so 
widely known among his contemporaries ; and the centre of all 
his labours was his courses at the Collége de France and the 
Ecole des Hautes Etudes. 


For a space of more than thirty years he taught regularly for 
two hours a week at the Ecole des Hautes Etudes, and another 
two hours a week at the Collége de France. His audience 
varied considerably, according to the nature of his lectures. The 
French Literature courses in the Collége de France were well 
attended from the beginning, and latterly the lecture-hall became 
too small to contain the elegant crowd which frequented it. It 
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must not be imagined, however, that the hall was either very 
large or very luxurious. It was an old hall, badly lighted, and 
with no other ornament than a blackboard at the bottom, and 
rows of extremely uncomfortable forms. There was not a desk 
for writing until a quite recent date; some little time ago it 
occurred to someone to fit a desk on to the front bench, but even 
then it had to be made reversible so as to allow the audience to 
take their seats. The occupants of the front bench could now 
write—if they were furnished with pencils or stylographs, for no 
inkstand could be fitted intothe desk. Auditors in the second and 
following rows had no resource but to use their knees as a writing- 
desk. But as a matter of fact few came there to take notes; 
they came to see and to hear Gaston Paris. The few serious 
students, French, German, or American, were hardly visible among 
the crowd of ladies of all nationalities—even including French— 
of whom the audience was composed. Before the lecturer 
appeared on the scene a babel of languages was to be heard. 
Suddenly a respectful applause rose: Gaston Paris entered 
with a step rendered slightly uncertain by his short-sightedness. 
He took his seat and began his lecture in a voice that was firm 
yet penetrated with enthusiasm, glancing from time to time at his 
notes, the substance of them contained in a little note-book which 
he was obliged to hold quite close to his eyes when reading. His 
lectures were devoid of all adornment; he rarely allowed him- 
self a joke, and if he made one by any chance it was because it 
presented itself quite naturally in his subject. But it may be 
said to his honour that he never stooped to the level of his 
public, but tried to raise the public to his own level. It was not 
for the ladies that he lectured, but for the serious students who 
came to work with him. But there was something in these 
lectures which appealed alike to those who really experienced a 
profound satisfaction, and to those who merely reaped a super- 
ficial pleasure: and that was their essentially elevated character. 
He loved to insist on those general ideas which detached them- 
selves from the study of Romance philology, and his voice took 
at times an expression of living power and energy which greatly 
deepened the impression. One of the ideas on which he dwelt 
most eloquently was, that science must be studied for its own 
sake, in order to serve the cause of pure truth in an absolutely dis- 
interested manner, and thus to forward the cause of moral freedom 
which is the aim and object of all well-directed activity. 
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We find the same idea admirably expressed in the speech 
which he delivered on his reception into the Academy; we will 
quote the words here, for there is perhaps nothing to be com- 
pared with them in the whole of French literature, unless it 
be some of the deepest thoughts of Pascal : 

The first thing I would impress upon the young, if I had any hope of being 
understood by them, is to love the truth, to wish to know it, to believe in it, to 
work, if possible, to discover it; to dare to look it in the face, to swear never to 
falsify, diminish, or add to it, even in view of an apparently higher interest, for 
no really higher interest can possibly exist; and from the moment that one 
betrays it, even in the secrets of his heart, an inward contraction takes place, 
which, however slight, soon makes itself felt in a diminution of moral activity. 
It is granted to few to extend its empire, but to all to submit to its laws. Rest 
assured that the discipline to which it subjects your minds will take effect on 
your hearts and consciences also. The man who has a horror of deception and 
dissimulation, even in the smallest matters, is incapable of the majority of vices, 
and so much the more open to all the virtues, 


Many were the tangible proofs which he gave of this ardent 
love of truth in the course of his lectures, but the one which 
perhaps made the greatest impression was the way in which he 
did justice to the work of his father when, on the latter’s death, 
he succeeded him at the Collége de France. It is the custom in 
France for a professor of higher education to pronounce the eulogy 
of his predecessor in his opening lecture, commonly called the 
legon douverture. Feeling himself incapable of controlling his 
emotion on the day which followed so terrible a blow, he an- 
nounced his intention of deferring for a while the examination of 
his father’s work. Not till December 7, 1881, about ten months 
after Paulin’s death, did he review the importance of the part 
which his father had played in revolutionising the study of the 
medieval language and literature of France; he did not attempt 
in the least to disguise the faults in his method of instruction 
which had hindered him from being as sound a philologist as he 
was littératewr, or his frequent lack of method and the want of 
reflection he displayed in giving explanations and etymologies of 
words which often proved to be quite untenable. Then after 
having shown the necessity of modifying his method and imbuing 
it with an historical rather than a literary spirit, he concluded his 
critical appreciation of Paulin by calling to mind the gratitude 
and respect which he had always inspired. He abstained, how- 
ever, from giving expression to them, ‘as much for the sake of 
being faithful to that moderation which he loved to observe in all 
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matters, and to avoid saying anything which another might not 
have said in my place, as not to risk being overcome by too keen 
an emotion, which would hinder me from rendering that homage 
due to a memory so dear and still so present with us all.’ 

Moved with this same idea of truth, he gave his eloquent 
lecture on the ‘ Chanson de Roland’ before a large audience, in the 
midst of the siege of Paris, on December 8, 1870. Encircled by 
the girdle of iron which the German armies had drawn close 
round Paris, at the very moment when the city, after a siege of 
three months, was beginning to speak of rationing out the bread, 
and a few days before the bombardment took place, the master 
was tracing the evolution of the French spirit, from the time 
when it first began to prove its existence till the very moment in 
which he was speaking. He set forth its noble nature and its 
worth ; he dwelt on the strength of French national feeling, 
which has never experienced those terrible crises which have 
shattered the German nationality.. But he did not shrink from 
pointing out the causes of its momentary weakness, which he attri- 
buted to the recent decrease in the unity of sentiments and ideas 
caused by the imperialist policy and administration. Then after 
having insisted on the inexhaustible reserve force of the French 
spirit, he did not hesitate to define the faults which had been 
committed, so that, conscious of the evil, it might have the 
chance of recovering itself. It was necessary to supply France 
with that in which it was lacking, namely, flexible institutions 
and an education founded, above all, on science. Asa consola- 
tion and hope he glorified in glowing terms the appearance of 
this spirit in the ‘Chanson de Roland,’ and in words which still 
echo in the ears of those who heard them he exclaimed : 


Let us act so as to be recognised as the sons of those who died at Roncevaux 
and of those who avenged them ; let us succeed them in their noble concord, 
their invincible unity, and their national fidelity; let us love as they did ‘la 
douce France,’ the ‘ Great Land,’ as they called it, or ‘France the Free,’ to take 
the third and perhaps the finest name which they gave it; let us feel ourselves 
responsible for its honour as they did; and let us wish above all, as Roland, that 
it may never be said of us that France bas lost some of its value through owr 
fault. 


Apart from the eloquence in which these words abound, they 
show us that if Gaston Paris did find an opportunity of drawing 
practical conclusions and instructions applicable to the present 
reality, he did not hesitate to do so before a large public, in spite 
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of his horror of even seeming to give science a utilitarian character 
which might rob it of any portion ofits purity. As a matter of fact, 
it is chiefly those who have followed his courses of philology at the 
Collége de France and at the Ecole des Hautes Etudes who can 
estimate in Gaston Paris the man of science and the great 
philologist. There his audience was quite different, though 
it retained its cosmopolitan character. Occasionally, it is true, 
a foreign lady student was to be seen (it is characteristic 
that, according to my knowledge, no French lady was ever 
present), but the great majority was composed of male students. 
These too were nearly all foreigners, and I do not remember there 
ever having been more than five French students in the same 
year in a class averaging thirty in number. 

After a few weeks the foreigners were quite at home in the 
modern language, and the mutual work proceeded without a 
hitch. For M. Gaston Paris’s courses at the Ecole des Hautes 
Etudes consisted not in lectures but in an exchange of views 
with his students. He did not believe in lectures as a means of 
instruction. His theory was that a master ought to work with 
his students, to serve as their guide and stimulate them to 
originality; he absolutely refused to undertake any kind of 
cramming work, and never prepared a student for an examination. 
The Collége de France and the Ecole des Hautes Etudes are 
both, as a matter of fact, absolutely independent of any examina- 
tion. They never require that a student should have any degree, 
or work with a view to taking a degree. It is personal work that 
reigns there, purely and simply, directed to the advancement 
of science. To attain this result with greater certainty of success 
Gaston Paris had long since decided to hold his second course of 
work for the Ecole des Hautes Etudes, not at the school, but at 
his own private house. It was useless to try and gain admission 
to these courses without a satisfactory title from a scientific point 
of view, and ample time to devote to the mutual work. To enable 
all to come without difficulty, he fixed the time for ten o’clock on 
Sunday morning, since in a huge town like Paris Sunday is 
almost the only day on which those engaged in totally different 
occupations can meet. Sometimes the professor decided on some 
subject of literary history or philology, and split it up into several 
points ; each student chose one point, studied it, and wrote a paper, 
to be read and discussed by the professor and students on one 
of the following Sundays. Sometimes he distributed a certain 
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number of new publications ; each student drew up a report on 
the work which he had chosen, and this report was discussed by 
the class. This was the laboratory of Romance philology from 
which have issued nearly all the works of any importance in this 
branch which have appeared during the last twenty years. Each 
of these works is a jewel in the crown of the master, and one 
to the perfection of which he himself largely contributed. No 
one who attended these Sunday classes can sufficiently express 
his gratitude to the master who was so generous with his good 
advice, and inspired his students, whom he called his ‘ collabora- 
tors,’ with so pure and disinterested a love for their work. The 
hours flew in the large library where the lectures were held, 
Gaston Paris’s own work-room, ornamented with a few portraits 
and trifles, the walls covered from top to bottom with book- 
shelves full of books, and in the background, on the left-hand side, 
a bust of Renan, smiling in his kindly sceptical way on the little 
circle of ‘romanistes’ at their work. The master sat at the 
same table as ourselves; he used to discuss the subject with us, 
and rose from time to time to verify some quotation or expression, 
and always found at once the book he wanted from amongst 
the thousands of volumes composing his library. He always 
preferred his Sunday students, and showed this preference not 
only by giving them subjects for their studies and good advice, 
but also by helping them in a more practical manner. One of 
the reasons which render research work in Romance philology so 
difficult for young students is that the materials which they need, 
and which generally consist of manuscripts, charters, inscriptions, 
miniatures, pictures, &., are scattered throughout all the libraries 
and museums of Europe. How can a young man; who is making 
nothing, think of undertaking a costly journey to Italy, Russia, 
Germany, or even to England? Gaston Paris always did his 
utmost to obtain scholarships of every kind for those whom he 
considered worthy, and material means to enable them to bring 
their work to a satisfactory close. He defended the right of his 
students to certain official scholarships, and once, in a particular 
case, he even threatened to send in his resignation if a scholar- 
ship of 800 francs was not accorded to one of his pupils who, 
in his opinion, deserved it from every point of view. The student 
only heard indirectly of this occurrence. He went to thank 
M. Paris, and told him how much more he valued the distinction 
which he had obtained in these circumstances. ‘How can I 
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possibly prove my gratitude, dear sir?’ he asked at last. ‘By 
working,’ replied Gaston Paris. 

Such was this man of genius; as a man too he was 
charming. In the midst of all his occupations he found time to 
be a man of the world. He held a reception every Sunday after- 
noon and Thursday morning at his own house—Sunday was 
reserved for friends, Thursday for his pupils—a very wide term, 
which included all those who were ‘romanistes’ in any sense of 
the word. At his house, all the notabilities, artistic and literary, 
and more rarely those of the political world, were to be met. 
Often too he gave a soirée, at which his younger pupils could make 
the acquaintance of his friends. On these occasions his working 
library was transformed ; all the papers and proofs had disappeared, 
to be replaced by books which had recently appeared in France, 
Germany, and England on the most varied subjects. He would 
turn over the pages with you, and characterise each book by a 
well-chosen word ; then he would open his album, which contained 
the photographs of all his friends, for each of whom he had some 
kindly word ; he would show his unique collection of ‘ per nozze’ ; 
he made himself ubiquitous, going from one person to the other, 
introducing in a quite original style those who saw each other for 
the first time, shining in the conversation without ever being 
obtrusive. 

He paid the chief attention to foreigners, to whom he wished 
to prove that French hospitality was not an empty word. One of 
his greatest pleasures was to invite to dinner several ‘ romanistes,’ 
who were always happy to make the acquaintance of his charming 
wife and promising little daughter, to whose education he devoted 
himself entirely, and whose questions he was never at a loss to 
answer. Some of these were nevertheless most embarrassing, as 
children’s questions often are. To make these dinners more 
sociable, he always begged his guests to come without ceremony ; 
and the sight of our host so gay, so cordial, and so simple made it 
almost impossible to believe that one was in the presence of the 
‘ Immortal,’ ‘Commander of the Legion of Honour,’ ‘ Officer of the 
Order of the Polar Star,’ ‘Grand Officer of the Order of the Crown 
of Italy,’ and ‘Knight of the Order Pour le Mérite’ Nothing 
can be compared to his modesty. He spoke quite simply of his 
conversation with the German Emperor on the occasion of the 
centenary of the foundation of the Berlin University, where he had 
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represented the French nation ; of his journey to Italy, where all 
the greatest philologists had assembled to bid him welcome. On 
one occasion when his pupils and friends presented him with a 
silver medal, struck by Chapelain and subscribed for from all parts 
of the world, he declared that he was too much moved to answer 
as it became him this marvellous testimony of sympathy; more- 
over, that he was not certain that he deserved it, for he was but a 
simple student; that all he had done was to bring a small con- 
tribution to the cause of science ; that he had often made mistakes, 
but that he could at least render himself the justice of always 
having been sincere and full of good-will. I met him one day at 
the house of James Darmesteter, who was at that time director of 
the ‘ Revue de Paris.’ He had come to read his splendid article 
on Tristan and Iseut, for, not content with sending his articles to 
Darmesteter, he used to bring them himself, knowing, as he once 
said to me, that there was always some profit to be gained from 
his observations. After having allowed me to be the first privi- 
leged to hear one of his most splendid productions, he said: 
‘Forgive me for subjecting you to such a long punishment.’ 


It is difficult on reflection to know what to admire most in 
him—his intelligence, his creative power, his kindness, or his 
mind with its occasional touch of good-natured irony. Such a 
combination of qualities is of the rarest occurrence, and the grief 
of his friends on learning of his death can easily be understood. 
Though we knew he had been ill since his return from Italy, and, 
what was more sad, he knew himself to be ill, the news of his 
death fell like a thunderbolt. 

When the little army of ‘romanistes’ had recovered from the 
first shock, they decided to unite their efforts and to found a 
‘Société amicale Gaston Paris,’ destined to watch over the late 
professor’s library, the possession of which a generous donator, 
the Marquise Arconati-Visconti, has assured to the Ecole des 
Hautes Etudes—destined also to watch over the master’s papers, 
generously bequeathed to the same institution by Madame Gaston 
Paris.!_ The founders of this society wish to honour the memory 
and perpetuate the fruitful and beneficent work of their Master 
in the field of Romance philology. Whether this generous effort 
be crowned with success or not, the name of Gaston Paris is 


1 For information apply to Monsieur A. Thomas, 10 Rue Léopold-Robert, 
Paris (xiv°). 
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certain to be long remembered. We shall meet his spirit and his 
talent again in the ‘ Mélanges Paris’ that Monsieur Paul Meyer 
is at this present moment preparing. The coming numbers of 
the ‘Romania’ will contain yet other unedited articles from the 
master’s hand. It will perhaps also be decided to publish his 
letters, which he scattered with so much generosity. If all his 
correspondents were willing to yield up the letters they have 
received from him to a common collection, what a splendid con- 
tribution they would be making for the future to the history of 
the development of the study of Romance philology in the nine- 
teenth century! Nevertheless there is no disguising the fact 
that, when some twenty or thirty years have elapsed, few will 
realise any more what this man was. Only the spirit will 
remain, and that in all the more vigour because all those 
who have worked under him will endeavour to hand it down in 
their turn to those whom they may have to instruct. This is the 
only way in which his pupils can ever acquit themselves of the 
immense debt of gratitude which they owe tohim. Many of them 
have conformed to his desire, and now, in foreign lands as well as 
in France, are seeking to develop a certain part of his teaching. 
They need only to draw inspiration from the fundamental idea 
of their master concerning the absolute independence of science, 
in order to perpetuate the influence of his spirit. 
Louis BRANDIN. 
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THE THREE KINGS. 


PERSONS : 


Kine GartanpD, Kine Arbo, AND Kina AsHALORN : SEA-VOICEs, 
Wave-VoIcEs, AND WIND-VOICEs. 


Scene: A Rock im the midst of the North Sea, whereon the Three 
Kings, bound naked by conquering Sea-Rovers, have been left to 
perish. 


Voice of the Dawn-Wind: Awaken, O sea, from thy starry dream ! 
Awaken, awaken ! 
For delight of thy slumber not one pale gleam 
From dim star-clusters remaineth unshaken. 
All night I have haunted the valleys and rivers ; 
Now, hither I come, 
Ere, quickened with sunlight, the drowsy east quivers, 
To waken thy song—night-bewildered and dumb ; 
To stir thy grey waters, of starlight forsaken, 
To loosen white foam in the red of the dawn. 
Wave-Voices : The sound of thy voice 
Has broken our sleep ; 
All night we have waited thee—herald of light ; 
We arise, we rejoice 
At thy bidding to leap, 
And spray with our laughter the trail of the night ; 
All night we have waited thee, weary of stars, 
The little star-dreams, and the sleep without song ; 
The deep-brooding slumber of silence that holds 
Our melody mute in the uttermost deep. 
O wind of the dawn, we have waited thee long ; 
The sound of thy voice 
Has broken our sleep ; 
We arise, we rejoice 
At thy bidding to leap, 
With a tumult of singing, a rapture of spray, 
To scatter our joy in the path of the day ! 


Garland : Day comes at last, beyond the sea’s grey rim, 
The young sun leaps in sudden might of gold. 

Ashalorn : Before his fire our lives will smoulder dim ; 
Like stars we shine, we fade; the tale is told; 
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And all our empty splendour put to scorn ; 
Fate leaves us who were clothed in pride, forlorn, 
To perish naked in this lonely sea. 
But yesterday, we ruled as kings of earth ; 
Frail men to-day ; to-morrow, who shall be ? 
Arlo: But yesterday, my cup of life was filled 
To overflowing with the wine of mirth— 
The plashing joy from fruitful years distilled. 
Garland : But yesterday, my kinghood sprang to birth ; 
My fingers scarce had grasped the might new-born, 
When from my clutch the glittering pomp was torn. 


Sea-Voices : They slumber, they slumber, the-kings in their pride ; 
The beak of the Rover is dipped in the tide ; 
The sails of the Rover are red in the wind ; 
And white is the trail of the foam flung behind. 


They have fallen, they have fallen, the kings in their pride ; 
Their sea-gates are forced by the rush of the tide ; 

Their splendour is scattered as surf in the wind ; 

And red is the trail of the terror behind ! 


Forsaken, forlorn, 

On a rock of the sea, 

In anguish they bow ; 

And wait for the night and the darkness to be ; 
O, bright was the gold in their hair! 

The seaweed, in scorn, 

Is twined in if now; 

O, rich was their raiment and rare ! 

Blue, purple and gold, 

In fold upon fold ; 

Of glory and majesty shorn, 

They are clothed with the wind of despair. 


Garland : Lo, the live waters run to greet the day. 
Even so I laughed to see the soaring light ; 
My life was poised like yonder curving wave 
To break in such bright revel of keen spray. 
Arlo : I counted not the years that took their flight— 
Gold-crowned and singing ; every hour I stood, 
As one who wanders in an April wood, 
In some new Paradise of scent and flowers. 
I counted not the countless, careless hours, 
The days of rapture and the nights of peace. 
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How should I dream that such delight could pass ? 

Such colour fade ? such flowing numbers cease ? 

My glory perish, where was none to save, 

And all my strength be trodden in the grass ? 
Ashalorn: O blest art thou who diest in thy youth ; 

O blest art thou who fallest in thy prime ; 

While yet thine eyes are full of wondering truth ; 

Ere yet thy feet have found the ways of thorn. 

Too long I wandered down the vale of time, 

A lonely wind, all-songless and forlorn ; 

For I have found the empty heart of things, 

The secret sorrow of the summer rose, 

And all the sadness of the April green ; 

I know that every happy stream that springs, 

Into a sea of bitter memories flows ; 

I know the curse that God has set on kings ; 

The solitary splendour and the crown 

Of desolation, and the prisoning state ; 

The heart that yearns beneath the robe of gold, 

The soul that starves behind the golden gate. 

I know what chance has reared our earthly thrones 

Upon a shifting wrack of whitened bones, 

Of heroes fallen in the wars of old— 

By wind up-builded and by wind cast down. 


Sea-Voices : As foam on the edge of the waters of night, 
They flicker and fall ; 
More brief than delight, 
More frail than their tears, 
They flicker, and fall 
In the tide of the years ; 
Awhile they may triumph, as lords of the earth, 
With feasting and mirth, 
Yet the winds and the waters shall sweep over all. 
Voice of the West-Wind : O, wide-shifting wonder of sapphire and 
gold, 
O, wandering glory of eraerald and white, 
From the purple and green of the moorlands I come, 
To sweep o’er thy waters with turbulent flight, 
To sway thee, and swing thee abroad in my might ; 
I lean to thy lips, to their white-curling foam, 
With laughter and kisses, to smite it to spray ; 
To thine uttermost deep, unlitten and cold, 
I thrill thee with rapture—then wander away. 
VOL. XV.—NO. 87, N.S. 22 
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I have drunk the red wine of the heather, and swept 
Over moorland and fell, for mile upon mile. 

The little blue loughs were merry, and leapt, 

With a shaking of laughter, in dim-dreaming hollows ; 
The little blue loughs were merry, and flung 

Their spray on my wings as above them I swung; 

I laughed to their laughter, and dallied awhile ; 

Then left them to sink in the silence that follows. 


In the forest I stirred, like the chant of thy tides, 

The song of the boughs and the branches a-swinging ; 
The ashes and beeches and oak-trees were singing, 
Like the noise of thy waters when dark tempest rides. 
I swung on the crest of the pine-trees a-swaying, 

As now on thy green-flowing surges, O sea! 

I sang in my triumph, they danced to my playing ; 

I left them a-murmur, to hasten to thee. 


The white clouds were driven like ships through the air ; 
And grey flowed the shadows o’er sea-coloured bent, 
And dark on the heathland, and dark on the wold, 
But here on thy waters, where all things grow fair, 
They shadow with purple thine emerald and gold. 
My revel unbroken, my rapture unspent, 

To thy far-shining wonder, O sea, I have come, 

To sweep o’er thy splendour with turbulent flight ; 
To sway thee and swing thee abroad in my might ; 
I lean to thy lips, to their white curling foam, 

With laughter and kisses, to smite it to spray, 

To thine uttermost deep, unlitten and cold, 

I thrill thee with rapture, then wander away ! 


Garland : There is no sadness in the world but death! 
The years that whitened o’er thy head have taken 
The colour from thy life; but still in me 
The blood beats young and red ; yea, still my breath 
Is full of freshness as the wind that blows 
Across the morning-fells when night has shaken 
His cooling dews among the wakening heath. 

Yea, now the wind that lashes o’er the sea, 
Stings all my quivering body to keen life ; 
And whips the blood into my straining limbs; 
And all the youth within me springs to fire ; 
I am consumed with ravening desire 

For one brief, wild, delirious hour of strife. 
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I yearn for every joy that flies or swims, 
Rides on the wind or with the water flows. 
But I must die by patient, slow degrees, 
With hourly wasting flesh and parching blood ; 
Ah, God, that I might leap into the flood, 
And perish struggling in the adventurous seas ! 
Arlo: My mouth is filled with saltness, and I thirst 
For forest-pools that bubble in the shade, 
When loud the hot chase pants through every glade, 
And flying fawns from every thicket burst ; 
Or clear wine, vintaged when the world was young, 
Gurgling from deep-mouthed jars of coloured stone. 
Ashalorn: The noonday burns my body to the bone, 
And sets a coal of fire upon my tongue, 
Between my lips, and stifles all my breath. 
O come, thou only joy undying, death ! 


Wave-Voices : O wind, that failing, failing, failing, dies, 
Beneath the heat of August-laden skies, 
Sinking in sleep, sinking in quiet sleep— 
Thy blue wings folded o’er our dreaming deep ; 


We too are weary, weary in the noon ; 

We too will fall in shining slumber soon— 
Foamless and still, foamless and very still, 
Unstirred, unshaken by thy restless will. 


Yet there are eyes that cannot, cannot close, 
And strong souls racked by fiery rending woes— 
Never to rest, never to gather rest 

By any stream of murmuring waters blest. 


But slumber falling, falling, on us lies, 

Silent and deep, beneath blue-laden skies, 
Silent and deep, silent and very deep, 

With blue wings folded o’er our dreaming sleep. 


Voice of the Evening-Wind: I have shaken the noon from my 
wings, I arise 
To quicken the flame in the western skies— 
To blow the clouds to a streaming flame, 
Where the red sun sinks in the opal sea, 
And red as the heart of the opal glows 
His last wild gleam in the waters grey. 
O, grey-green waters, curling to rose, 
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The Kings are glad of the dying day ; 
The Kings are weary; the white mists close— 
The white mists gather to cover their shame. 


Ashalorn : The evening mist is dank upon my brow, 
And cold upon my lips—yea, cold as death! 
Yet through the gloom, she gazes on me now, 
As in our early-wedded days ; her breath 
Is warm once more upon my withered cheek. 
O gaunt, grey lips, that strive but may not speak— 
O cold, grey eyes, that flicker in the gloam— 
Long have we strayed ; come, let us wander home! 
Arlo: Like lit September woodlands, streameth down 
Her hair, beneath the circle of her crown ; 
Of rarer, redder glory than the cold 
Dead metal that for ever strives to hold 
The ever-straying wonder of live gold ; 
Like woodland pools, her eyes, a dreaming brown— 
Like woodland pools where autumn splendours drown. 
O red-gold tresses, shaking in the gloam, 
Unto your light, unto your shade I come! 
Garland : Her eyes are azure as the wind-blown sea, 
With deep-sea shadowings of grey and green ; 
And like an April storm her shining hair— 
Yea, all the glittering Aprils that have been, 
And all the wondering Aprils yet to be 
Have stored their wealth of shower and sunshine there ; 
Yea, all the thousand, thousand Springs of earth, 
New-lit and reawakened at her birth, 
In her sweet body glow and glimmer fair. 
O wonder of sea colours and white foam, 
And April glories, to thine arms I come! 


Voice of the Evening-Wind: The sun is gone, and the last red 
flame 
Has faded away in a shimmer of rose— 
A shimmer of rose that shivered to grey. 
The Kings are glad of the dying day— 
The Kings are weary ; the white mists close, 
The white mists gather to cover their shame. 


WILFRID WILson GIBSON. 
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A MONEY-CROP AT LISCONNEL. 
BY JANE BARLOW. 


I. 


THE widow M’Gurk flung down a black sod into the midst of the 
blossom-like pink and white embers and ashes on her hearth with 
a shock that splashed up vivid sparks in all directions, causing 
a pair of long-legged, panic-stricken chickens to fly higher, far 
less nimbly, and seek refuge from the startling shower among 
the rafters overhead. Her action was symbolical, for as she 
performed it she said: ‘It’s gone; there’s the whole of it. And 
you might as well be holdin’ you tongue till you’ve got somethin’ 
raisonable to say.’ As a matter of fact, her niece, Minnie Walsh, 
had not been making any observations ; but Mrs. M’Gurk had 
some excuse for indiscriminate censoriousness just then, seeing 
that she referred to the loss of nothing less than what she called 
‘the greatest chance ever she got in her life’s len’th. Perhaps 
that rather long length had really been not more productive of 
great chances than is usual in the lives of people who dwell on 
the boglands at Lisconnel. Yet her neighbours were disposed to 
consider that she had enjoyed a somewhat full share of good luck. 
They all remembered, for instance, the handsome legacy of half 
a dozen half-crowns that had once come to her from the States, 
and some of them would say when discussing her affairs: ‘ And 
she widout a crathur to be thinkin’ of only herself.’ This latter 
circumstance could, of course, be otherwise stated as the fact that 
‘ she had not a soul belonging to her in the wide world to be 
doing e’er a hand’s turn for her ;’ and when she was first left a 
childless widow, many years ago, that view had predominated. 
It still prevailed among most of the older inhabitants, whose 
children were grown up, and capable of lending a helping hand, 
sometimes from across the western foam; but they of a younger 
generation, whose long families were as yet the ‘burden’ which 
the Gaelic sorrowfully calls them, would speak of her loneliness 
in atone implying: ‘It’s well to be her.’ In this opinion the 
widow’s proudly independent spirit helped to confirm them, her 
habit being to pose as a prosperous person, resentful of any 
sympathy which appeared incongruous with that attitude, while 
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she adopted an extension of the principle: Tell thou never thy 
foe that thy foot acheth, in this respect treating every one 
impartially as an enemy. Here, however, was a quite exceptional 
occurrence, upon the crue! unluckiness of which the most stoical 
pride could scarcely be imagined to forbear exclaiming. It came 
about thus. 

Early in the summer, Mrs. M’Gurk’s portly yellowish hen had 
hatched her a clutch of eggs with such singular success that not 
one of the whole baker’s dozen failed to produce its chick, and 
had brought them up so discreetly and warily that all, save 
the solitary victim of a bright-eyed hawk’s swooping pounce, 
had come securely to a more profitable fate. Mrs. M’Gurk, 
furthermore, had obtained remarkably good prices—as much, 
sometimes, as eighteenpence a couple—for them down beyond 
in the town, and the consequence was that, after paying 
her rent at Michaelmas, and buying several parcels of tea 
for distribution as well as for her own use, she found herself one 
day possessed of two shillings, which she had no immediate 
occasion to spend. Now it happened that she was at this time 
entertaining as a guest her niece’s daughter, Minnie Walsh, who 
had been visiting some relations away over beyond Moyallen, 
and found her great-aunt’s cabin a convenient halting-place 
on her journey back to her home near the town of Ballytrave. 
Her father’s cousin, Peter M’Gonigal, had promised to pick her 
up in his cart, which would be passing within a mile or so of 
Lisconnel on its return from leaving a couple of calves over at 
Letterfrench ; and Peter’s own destination being within an easy 
walk of the long-car from Ardlesh to Ballytrave, Minnie’s route 
lay smooth and clear. All the while she stayed at Lisconnel 
she kept on counting the days until! she could set off, less from 
impatience to rejoin her domestic circle than because of a 
wonderful festival which was in prospect at Ballytrave. It would 
be even grander, she had heard tell, than the ones last Autumn, 
and everybody had said that the like of them nobody had. ever 
beheld—play-acting, and dancing, and the beautiful music, with 
a roomful of fiddlers and pipers, and a couple of big harps that 
were like a fairy wind through the trees, and the songs that 
would make you wish you couldn’t tell what, and think you were 
come just near to getting it somehow. And the whole of them in 
the Gaelic, too, the very same way, people said, that they did be 
in the old ancient times. She wouldn’t miss it for anything at all. 
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Minnie Walsh was generally a silent, quiet girl, but when she 
spoke of this Feish, she brightened up out of a dulness which 
made her enthusiasm the more striking by contrast. Its glow 
was caught by her hearers, and often gave a livelier turn to assem- 
blies of the neighbours, whether on the swarded edges of the 
bog, basking in long, honey-coloured sunbeams, or gathered 
closer, on rough-hewn stools and benches, about a less distant 
hearth-fire. Mention of the jigs and rinca-fadhas would set the 
young folk dancing, and their elders’ memories were stirred into 
another sort of activity, producing fragments of half-forgotten 
ditties, and familiar phrases long disused. For Lisconnel had 
hardly any Irish speakers in those days except Pat Ryan’s very 
old mother, who so seldom said anything, that her language 
might indeed be a matter of conjecture. She pricked up her ears 
one evening upon hearing her son exchange certain guttural 
greetings with Joe Sheridan, and she suddenly declaimed in her 
corner a long Gaelic ballad, relating the adventures of a Princess, 
a Giant, and an enchanted steed, which seemed but gibberish to 
some of her audience, and to the rest would have seemed so, only 
that it being a widely spread folk-tale, they were able to guide 
themselves through it by the clues of a word or name recognised 
hereand there. At the end of it, widow M’Gurk sighed profoundly 
with a regretful satisfaction, and said: ‘Sure now the sound of it 
does me heart good. It must be a matter of fifty year since ould 
Kit Maher would be singin’ the very same at me poor father’s 
house away in Asherclogher. But bedad, if I got a sight of a one 
of them reels, Minnie says is to be in it, I’d consait I was a little 
girsheach again, I would so.’ 

‘And why wouldn’t you come see them?’ said her grand- 
niece. ‘Me mother was biddin’ me many a time to be bringin’ 
you along, and me cousin Peter’d take the two of us just as ready 
as one ; and he could drop you here on his way back in a couple 
of days as handy as anythin’.’ 

‘ Them two shillin’s I have saved would just pay me car-fare 
goin’ and comin’,’ said her great-aunt, ‘supposin’ I was fine fool 
enough to think of such a thing.’ , 

It was from this doubtful beginning that Mrs. M’Gurk’s 
resolve to attend the Ballytrave Feish sprang and rapidly 
matured. Everything helped it on. Minnie Walsh, desirous 
of company on her formidable day-long journey, coaxed and 
cajoled, the neighbours athirst for even vicarious variety and 
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excitement, encouraged and urged her, and above all her own 
wishes took her by the hand. It would be one while, she said 
to herself, before she got such another chance; you might 
think it had all happened on purpose. Her pitaties finished lift- 
ing, and her turf well saved, just at the time when a cart was 
going and coming that way, and she so far beforehand with the 
world that, as?she reasoned, the journey wouldn’t cost her a penny. 
So the expedition was speedily determined upon, and her plans 
approached the brink of accomplishment without a check. 

The possibility of the whole project, however, was for the 
time being compressed into the shape of two current coins, those 
marvellous seeds from which most heterogeneous crops are raised 
at all seasons ; and since so much hinged upon her possession of 
them, ‘Sure now Mrs. M’Gurk was the very foolish woman ’—as 
neighbours repeatedly pointed out to her—‘to go put her two 
shillings into a pocket with a hole in it.’ Yet that was exactly 
what she did one unlucky afternoon. She had been in the act of 
transferring them from a little lustre jug on the dresser to an old 
patchwork bag, when sounds of barking and bleating made her 
apprehend that the Sheridans’ young colley was molesting her 
kid, tethered on a grassy strip beside the bog-stream. Where- 
upon she had slipped the shillings into her pocket, and run down 
to the rescue. And, alas, as she was recrossing the stepping- 
stones, she had put her hand into that pocket and discovered there 
ouly one shilling and a hole very amply large enough to account 
for the absence of the other. From the first it seemed a sadly 
hopeless case. The bit of ground on which the shilling must 
have been dropped was, indeed, of limited extent, not many yards 
square; but the rough surface, shagged with tangled tussocks, 
furzes, heather-clumps, and marsh greenery, mocked at the quest 
for a thing so small, and she had moreover passed the black 
mouths of two or three bogholes, which might have irretrievably 
swallowed it up. Mrs. M’Gurk almost despaired on the spot, 
though she groped wildly till she was too stiff for longer stooping. 
But when the news of her loss spread, there was no lack of 
volunteers to carry on the search. A party of them, including 
representatives from nearly all the half-score houses of the hamlet, 
were to be seen at any day-lit hour diligently employed. The 
children especially found it a fascinating new pastime, and, 
fired as much by a spirit of emulation as by several promises of a 
halfpenny, threw themselves into the pursuit with ardent zeal 
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and supple joints. Yet the widow drew little or no comfort from 
the sight of their energy. She said they might all as well be 
looking for it to come tumbling down out of the stars, the way 
Crazy Mick was looking for his wife and childer that died on 
him. Her neighbours’ other attempts at consolation were equally 
unsuccessful, Mrs. Doyne’s being perhaps the most complete 
failure. A person of invariably dark forebodings, she now sug- 
gested that if Mrs. M’Gurk had gone, she might have been very 
apt to lose her life. Them long cars were terrible dangerous 
things. Or else the playhouse at Ballytrave might be going on 
fire, and everybody in it burning to ashes—the Lord have mercy 
on them. She was reading of that same happening on the paper 
not solong ago. And it would be a deal worse than losing a 
shilling, or two shillings, for that matter. Mrs. M’Gurk replied 
that if some she could name lost all the sinse they ever had, it 
would make no great differ; and strode indignantly away from 
the group of bucket-filling women, while Judy Sheridan said 
apologetically: ‘The crathur’s annoyed. Sure her heart was 
set on gettin’ the jaunt.’ 

The mishap had necessarily brought the whole scheme to an 
end. For as she no longer possessed the price of her return fare, 
how would she ever get home again to her cabin on the knock- 
awn’s side, her field-fleck, her turf-stack, her few hens and her 
old kid—all her worldly wealth ? ‘’Deed then, ma’am, ’twould be 
like slammin’ a door wid the handle on the wrong side of you,’ 
Mrs. Rafferty reluctantly agreed, when talking over the disaster 
with her, Mrs. Rafferty was to have had the kid’s milk during 
Mrs. M’Gurk’s absence, in return for boiling the few hens their 
bit of food, and the arrangement had seemed to her so advan- 
tageous that she regretted its collapse on personal grounds. But 
regrets, interested or otherwise, were alike futile; and now on 
the day but one before she should have been starting, Mrs. M’Gurk, 
shaking off the last twining tendril of withered hope, had gloomily 
faced the worst. 

Having thus summarily mended her fire and snubbed her 
grand-niece, the widow M’Gurk went out of doors again, in pursuit 
of a white chicken, which she had espied astray at a dangerous 
distance when she was fetching in her turf. It gave her a long 
and exasperating chase over the bog before it would be captured, 
and as she tramped back heavily with it under her shawl, she 
commented to herself that the only thing she wondered at was how 
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it had contrived not to get loston hertoo. The golden beams that 
slanted to her from a fiery scaffolding in the west dazzled her 
sight, and made her stumble over stocks and stones, but in her 
mind she beheld nothing except the eclipse of her bit of pleasure 
darkening with its shadow her whole horizon. Yet at this very 
moment Minnie Walsh, with sunshine and glee brightening her 
fair hair and blue eyes, was watching at the house-door for its un- 
foreseeing mistress, whom she greeted with: ‘It’s found, Aunt 
Bridget ; glory be to goodness, it’s found.’ 

‘Och, don’t be romancin’, Mrs. M’Gurk said, while the 
chicken screeched in her excited grasp. ‘ Who was it ?’ she shouted 
jubilantly as she mounted the steep little footpath. 

‘Ould Mr. Rafferty brought it just after you goin’ out,’ Minnie 
explained, as they bustled in together ‘he got it down below.’ 
And, sure enough, there on the smoke-darkened deal table gleamed 
a silver shilling. Mrs. M’Gurk seized it eagerly, as if grasping a 
friend’s hand, and then—dashed it down with a rap on the table 
again, pressed under a wrathful thumb. ‘The ould liar,’ she said 
bitterly, ‘the ould liar,’ and closed a mouth whose grimness was 
mutely very eloquent. Minnie stared at her with a pink and 
white face of disappointed perplexity. ‘Is it lettin’ on to you he 
was that this is me own shillin’ he’s after findin’ yonder ?’ Mrs. 
M’Gurk said, ‘and it wid the new pattron of the Queen on it, in 
the little quare crown, and 1889 on it as plain as print, when 
me own one’s wore that thin and smooth, you’d say she hadn’t a 
hair on her head, let alone anythin’ else, and 1861 just dyin’ 
off it. It’s fools he was makin’ of you and me. . . . And what’s 
this, to goodness ?’ she continued, catching sight of another coin 
on the table, ‘a sixpenny bit it is—and where might that come 
from, if you plase ?’ 

‘Sure, Mrs. Fahy it was come wid that a little while ago,’ 
Minnie said with much diffidence; ‘she said she was just after 
pickin’ it up on the very same place where you lost the shillin’,’ 
and she had the notion it might ha’ been two sixpennies you 
dropped ; and says I to her I well knew it was not. But says 
she to me it wasnt hers anyway, and she'd lave it wid you on 
chance. So I couldn’t forbid her.’ 

‘The schamin’ thief,’ said Mrs. M’Gurk, ‘and yourself was the 
-quare stronseach. Just let her wait aisy till I tell her what I think 
of herself and her impidence and her dirty sixpennies.’ In the 
meanwhile she relieved her feelings by hurling away the white 
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chicken from beneath her plaid shawl, and hunting it to its roost- 
ing. place among the rafters of the inner room, whither she 
followed it. 

Minnie stood looking out at the front door. She was cast 
down by the repudiation of the shilling, which had once more 
shattered her hopes of a travelling companion, and she perceived 
that her great-aunt considered her in some degree to blame for 
an offence whose nature she did not clearly understand. This 
made her view with misgivings the approach of another visitor, 
who now came quickly up the footpath. It was no acquaintance 
of hers, a tall thin girl, with a baby on her arm, and so poor- 
looking, even for Lisconnel, that Minnie thought her errand 
would be some request. But when a slender brown hand opened 
to disclose several dark ‘ coppers,’ Minnie was not much surprised 
to hear: ‘I’m after findin’ these four pennies down below, so I 
thought I had a right to be bringin’ them up here, in case it was 
some of the money Mrs. M’Gurk is after losin’ out of her 
pocket.’ 

‘It is not,’ said Minnie, ‘by any manner of manes. She lost 
nothin’ only a shillin’. You might be takin’ them away, if you 
plase, and thank you kindly, for it’s annoyed me aunt is.’ She 
tried to intercept the girl, who slipped past her, and laid the 
money on the table. ‘Ah, now, don’t be lavin’ them there,’ said 
Minnie in a whisper, ‘she’s inside in the room this minyit, ragin’. 
Or, at all events, tell her yourself, the way she won’t be blamin’ 
me for lettin’ you. For she’s torminted already wid people 
bringin’ her the wrong things. I'll call her out to you.’ The 
girl, however, said: ‘ Ah! not at all, and ran swiftly away. 

While Minnie stood doubting whether or no to pursue her 
with the pennies, Mrs. M’Gurk’s voice came through the inner 
door: ‘ What talk was that you had wid Joanna Crehan, and what 
brought her trapesin’ up here ?’ 

‘She’s after findin-—Minnie began to reply deprecatingly, but 
a peremptory injunction cut her short. 

‘Sling it out to her then, and bid her not throuble herself to 
be comin’ next or nigh my place again,’ Mrs. M’Gurk shouted, 
with an evident desire to be overheard. 

Before Minnie could have taken any steps towards executing 
this delicate commission, a little gossoon bolted into the house, 
and the jingle of something in his hand was hardly needed to 
apprise her of his business. ‘It’s entirely too bad, and so it is,’ 
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she grumbled to herself, slipping out at the door. ‘I'll just go 
and sit the other side of the hill for a while, till they've done 
pickin’ up pinnies and shillin’s down below. Plase goodness it 
ill soon be too dark now to see a stim. But bedad there must 
ha’ been a quare dale of money dropped on that one little small 
bit of ground. I wonder how it happened at all.’ 

Minnie, whose imaginative powers were limited, could descry 
no probable explanation; but she pondered over it among the 
furze-bushes, until the September dusk fell so greyly over their 
fairy golden lamps of blossoms that she thought she might safely 
venture back. When she went indoors she saw her great-aunt 
standing by the table, on which several additional coins seemed to 
have been deposited—more pennies, and, Minnie thought, another 
shilling ; but the firelight flickered on them uncertainly, and the 
expression of her great-aunt’s countenance was a warning notice 
to questioners. Mrs. M’Gurk surveyed them in silence for a few 
moments longer, and then she swept them together with the side 
of her hand, more contemptuously than if they had been potato- 
skins. ‘Just wait, me tight lads,’ she said, ‘and_I’ll larn yous 
to be litterin’ up me house wid your ould thrash.’ 


II. 


JOANNA CREHAN, the girl who had left the four pennies, re- 
turned with the baby, her youngest brother, to their dwelling, 
which is a bit down the road on the right hand, coming into 
Lisconnel from Duffclane, and was the Quigleys’ before they 
emigrated. It stands on a flat slab of bare stone, which floors it 
evenly enough, and a low bank quilted with heather gives it 
a little shelter at the back, but it fronts the widest sweep of 
the bog land just over the way. The rim of fine-textured sward 
is such a frequent playing and lounging place for its tenants, that 
their feet wear many equally bare brown patches, which grow 
rapidly in size during the drier summer months, and shrink slowly 
all the rest of the year. They were at their largest this evening, 
and the little Crehans were using one of them for a game of 
marbles, while Mrs. Crehan and her second eldest daughter sat 
knitting on a big boulder, and her elder son lay in its long 
shadow neither asleep nor awake. Joanna handed her the baby, 
and took from her the knitting-needles with their dangling grey 
woollen leg, an exchange in which she acquiesced half-con- 
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tentedly, being divided between her wish to continue ‘ Mike 
the crathur’s’ sock and to welcome ‘ Patsy the crathur’s’ greeting 
grin. ‘Where was you off to wid him?’ she said to Joanna. 
‘T never seen sight of you goin’.’ 

‘I went to bring Mrs. M’Gurk me fourpence towards her 
shillin’” said Joanna. ‘How many stitches had I a right to keep 
on me back needle ?’ 

‘Your four pinnies to Mrs. M’Gurk?’ said her mother, ‘ and 
what in the name of fortune bewitched you to go do such a thing 
as that ?’ 

‘She’s distracted losin’ it,’ said Joanna, ‘and Id liefer than 
forty fourpinnies she had it back.’ 

‘The divil’s cure to the both of yous then,’ said Mrs. Crehan, 
‘and is that all the nature you have in you? To be slinkin’ out 
of the house wid your pinnies to her that’s nothin’ to us good 
or bad, and your poor brother settin’ off to-morra to the strange 
place, wid ne’er a halfpenny to put in his pocket, and yourself the 
only one of us that has a brass bawbee to our names, or the 
deer knows it’s not begrudin’ him we’d be.’ 

‘ And I thought you and Mike was always so wonderful great,’ 
put in Nannie Crehan, taking up the recital of her sister’s 
delinquencies, ‘lettin’ on you were kilt if anybody said a word 
agin him. And to take and give way the fourpence from him, to 
ould widdy M’Gurk, that’s as apt as not to throw them in your 
face. And I though ‘ 

‘Did you ever by chance think that you hadn’t a great dale of 
wit ?’ said Joanna, ‘not that you need throuble yourself to be 
tellin’ anybody.’ 

Mike got up and sauntered off towards a group of people at a 
little distance, while silence fell on his mother and sisters, who 
this evening lacked spirits for vivacious altercation. Joanna sat 
gazing blankly across the vast floor of the bog, as it lifted up 
against the fading fires of the west; every minute its dark rim 
extinguished some bright embers. She felt intensely miserable. 
It was the hardest grip of the unhappiness that had been pressing 
on her heart almost ever since the moment a few days ago when 
she had seen Mike set his foot on something shining silverly from 
under a dandelion leaf on the bog there below the knock-awn, 
where they all were looking for Mrs. M’Gurk’s lost shilling. 

In obedience to his warning frown she had suppressed an 
ecstatic shriek, supposing that he had some plan of his own about 
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the method of announcing his find, and she had presently seen 
him slip it secretly into his pocket. Never would she have 
imagined that he did not intend to restore it ; but as time slipped 
by, this dreadful suspicion was forced upon her. For Mike made 
no sign, and when she asked him about it in private, at first 
answered evasively, but finally told her to ‘hould her fool’s gab, 
and quit meddlin’.’ The mere possibility filled her with wrath 
and dismay. She had always thought so much of Mike, and she 
had never heard tell of anybody belonging to them behaving 
in such a manner. What made it worse was that Mike would be 
travelling off next day by himself all the way to the county 
Roscommon, where his uncle had got him farm-work. He had 
never left home before, and only the strong propulsion of adverse 
circumstances, including a father bed-ridden half the year, would 
now have thrust him out. For Mike, long the only grown son in a 
flock of girls, was an important and cherished possession among the 
Crehans, not to be parted with lightly. Everybody agreed that 
none of them made such a fool of him as his eldest sister Joanna, 
and she had indeed taken his going sadly to heart. She had 
fretted much over the poverty which would oblige him to start 
almost penniless, as after providing him with the indispensable 
footgear, not a spare farthing remained in the establishment 
except a dwindled remnant of the shilling which Mary had earned 
last Easter by doing jobs for Mrs. O’Neill down beyond Duffclane. 

But though this had been bad enough, infinitely worse was it to 
think of his setting forth into the wide world laden with that 
guilty coin. It was apt to bring ill-luck on him, she felt. And 
anyhow it was ‘no thing to go do,’ a phrase wherein she acknow- 
ledged the supremacy of that law which a more philosophical 
mind than hers had marvelled at under the starry heavens. 
Various minor ingredients helped to embitter her distress. 
Wounded pride and affection, disappointment, and a sense that 
she had been made in some degree an accomplice. Partly this 
last consideration, and partly a vague hope that Mike might thus 
be shamed into right-doing, had spurred her to the desperate step 
of bringing Mrs. M’Gurk her fourpence. Now that the deed 
was done, however, she found, instead of relief, fears lest it should 
only confirm Mike in his felonious obduracy, or possibly draw the 
widow’s suspicions upon him. So she sat out a disconsolate 
twilight, which lingered and loitered, giving her time to finish 
Mike’s sock before she went indoors. 
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Mike himself had strolled on, and joined the little knot of 
men who were gathered at the front of Peter Ryan’s house. But 
he scarcely changed into pleasanter company, for, ‘Musha, good 
gracious,’ he said to himself, ‘is there nothin’ in creation for 
people to be talkin’ about only that one’s ould shillin’ ?’ 

‘ Well now, that was comical enough,’ Ody Rafferty was say- 
ing to Kit Ryan. ‘I didn’t see herself at all, and I bringin’ my 
shillin’; there was only the niece in it, but of course she would 
be tellin’ the widdy. And then you to come landin’ in a while 
after wid a different one, and the same lie. You'd a right to ha’ 
tould me what you was intindin’, the way we might ha’ con- 
thrived it better. But the foolishness of some folks would 
surprise the bastes of the field. Shankin’ up to her they are wid 
pinnies and sixpinnies, and tellin’ her they got them all on the 
one bit of ground. Sure an ould blind hin ’ud have more wit 
than to believe the likes of that. Howane’er, it’s right enough, 
so long as she’s contint to be lettin’ on herself, and not callin’ us 
all liars and thieves of the world,’ 

‘She kep’ the shillin’ I brought her ready enough, bedad did 
she,’ Kit said with a rueful complacency. ‘‘‘Is that me shillin’ 
you're after findin’?”’ says she the minyit she seen it, wid the 
look of an ould magpie on her. ‘To be sure it is, ma’am,” says I, 
*“* What else would it be at all, unless it was another one?” says 
I. ‘ Yourself’s the very cliver man entirely,” says she to me, 
and wid that she grabs it up. ‘Tl take and lose it agin,” says 
she, ‘“ the next time I want to be makin’ me fortin’.” I wouldn’t 
put it past her, mind you, to be manin’ somethin’ quare. But as 
for findin’ her own shillin’ among them coarse-growin’ tussocks, 
a body might be breakin’ his back there till the Day of Judgment 
for any chance of it.’ 

‘Take care somebody isn’t after gettin’ it, all the while, and 
keepin’ it quiet,’ said Ody. 

‘Och, I wouldn’t suppose there was any person in Lisconnel 
would be doin’ such a dirty trick on the poor ould woman,’ said 
Peter Ryan. 

‘She’s as rich as a Jew anyway, wid half the countryside 
runnin’ off to her wid their savin’s,’ said Mike. ‘It’s well to be 
her, bedad.’ He soon sauntered on, but did not attach himself 
to any other party, being irked by the prevalent topic of 
conversation. 

The next morning rose still and softly tinted, with a deep 
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band of mist all round the far away horizon. Mrs. M’Gurk got up 
unusually early for Sunday, and set off alone to Duffclane in time 
for the ten o’clock mass, so that she got back to Lisconnel a full 
hour before most of her neighbours. They found her seated on 
a convenient flat-topped boulder by the side of the road, just at 
the highest point of the slight rise over which it slips down to 
run between the few dwellings of Lisconnel. Here the returning 
congregations always halt for a final gossip, before they break up, 
dispersing themselves into the shadowy doorways of cabins to the 
right and left. She descried from afar their approach along the 
ribbon of road, white in the afternoon sun, and singled out 
among the shawls and hoods and broad-brimmed black hats the 
heads of nearly all the neighbours whom she especially wished to 
interview. The Crehans, indeed, were absent, owing to Mike’s 
imminent departure ; however, she hoped to fall in with him 
and Joanna by-and-by. When everybody had come up, and all 
were standing or sitting about, the widow rose, and began what 
was evidently a set speech in substance, if not in form. Her 
great-niece, Minnie Walsh, observed her with some trepidation, a 
feeling which was more or less shared by others in her audience. 
‘Ody Rafferty,’ she said, selecting this small old man for the 
object of her address, ‘I was thinkin’ just now of the way me 
poor grandfather would have me annoyed somewhiles, when I was 
a little girsheach, like Biddy Ryan there wid her mouth full of 
the red blackberries. For if ever I had e’era pinny of an odd 
time, he would be biddin’ me run and plant it somewheres in the 
bit of garden, to see would it grow into a money-plant for me. 
Ragin’ I used to be, God forgive me, thinkin’ he was only makin’ 
a fool of me. But sure, he was right enough, poor man, and it’s 
meself was the fool; for here I am after droppin’ me shillin’ on 
the ground there scarce a week past, and here’s the half of 
yous coming up to me yesterday wid shillin’s, and pinnies, and 
all manner, that ye got growin’ in it. Bedad ’twas terrible quick 
goin’ to seed—for what other way could they be there? Unless 
it’s makin’ a fool of me ye were, and that I know right well ye 
wouldn’t have the impidence to be doin’. But ‘deed now it’s not 
keepin’ the whole of the crop I'd be at all, and it not even raised 
on me own bit of land. So I brought your share of it along, Ody, 
and the other people’s too’—she drew out a little grey-plaid rag 
of shawl, and undid a knotted corner—‘ This is your shillin’, 
Ody,’ she said. ‘And here’s Kit Ryan’s and Mrs. Fahy’s sixpinny.’ 
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She moved from one to the other of her would-be benefactors, 
restoring their contributions with a firmness which obviously was 
not to be gainsaid. Perhaps no dramatic scene at the Ballytrave 
festival could well have afforded her a more enjoyable moment. 
Ody Rafferty alone ventured upon an audible remonstrance, 
‘Begorrah now,’ he said, ‘if it’s not a fool you are altogether, 
yourself’s the proudest-minded, stubborn, stedfast ould divil of a 
headstrong ould woman from this to Cork, and maybe that comes 
to much the same thing, supposin’ you had the wit to know it.’ 
But even he did not utter this criticism until Mrs. M’Gurk was 
stalking away. 

She wished to find Mike Crehan, whom she conjectured to be 
still at home, but before she reached the Crehans’ house, she met 
him coming along the road with his red-cotton travelling-bag. 
A troop of his younger sisters were withdrawing against their 
will, having been dissuaded by forcible arguments from accom- 
panying him further. ‘It’s follyin’ me to the end of the town 
they'd love to be,’ he had said to himself. ‘ Keenin’ like a pack 
of ould banshees, and makin’ a show of me before the lads.’ He 
would have much preferred to avoid an interview with the widow, 
but that seemed impossible, and he halted reluctant. 

‘So your steppin’ along, Mike,’ she said. ‘It’s well to be the 
likes of you, that has the soopleness yet in your limbs. Sure 
now, you might tramp the whole of Ireland before you'll 
come on an ould man’s mile, that wants the end in the middle. 
And look-a, Mike, here’s the pinnies your sister Joanna was lavin’ 
up at my house last night by some manner of misapperhinsion : 
belike you’d ha’ room for them in your pocket, and this shillin’ 
along wid them. They’re the handiest sort of luggage to be 
carryin’ after all, if they’re the hardest to get a hould on.’ 

A mixture of motives had incited Mrs. M’Gurk to bestow this 
gift. There was the need to be more than even with the 
Crehans on the score of Joanna’s attempted benefaction, and the 
desire to get rid of a coin the possession of which did but remind 
her of her disappointment, while to these was added an impulse 
of genuine benevolence towards the tall ragged lad—in her own 
mind she called him ‘a slip of a young bosthoon’—whom she 
saw faring off alone into the wide, strange world, poorly enough 
provided for, she presumed, though she did not surmise the 
depths of his people’s penury. As she hurried away from him 
her feelings were mingled still, half-satisfied, half-regretful, and 
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dominated by a sense that she had here definitely put off a flatter- 
ing hope. 

Mike’s feeling, on the contrary, was quite simple, and of such 
unfamiliar unpleasantness that he hailed with relief the sight of 
his sister Joanna waiting for him at the furze-gap. He would 
otherwise have reprobated her for protracting the hateful farewell 
scenes, but, as it was, he hastily thrust two shillings into her 
hand, saying, ‘ Och, Hanny, run after her the quickest you can— 
she’s just down the road—and be givin’ them back to her.’ 

Joanna looked at the shillings with eyes of puzzled wonder. 
‘Sure it wasn’t the both of them she lost,’ saidshe. ‘ Where at all 
did you get the other from ?’ 

‘ Herself,’ said Mike. ‘Run like the mischief now when I bid 
you.’ 

‘I will that, Mike jewel,’ she said, and started forthwith. 
Delight at his act of restitution, of which she had utterly de- 
spaired, although intending to make one last appeal, superseded 
for the moment every other consideration ; but as she caught up 
Mrs. M’Gurk, climbing the steep footpath, she became suddenly 
aware that she had a confession to make, and that it might put 
Mike’s good name at the mercy of a third person. 

‘Mrs. M’Gurk, woman dear,’ she said, rushing at her perilous 
explanation. ‘ Here’s your shillin’ Mike bid me be bringin’ back to 
you, and thank you kindly all the same, for he couldn’t be robbin’ 
you of it, and he’s got plinty of money along wid him. And the 
other’s the one you dropped on the bog, ma’am; he and I found 
it a day or two back, and we just kep’ it a while be way of a joke. 
And I hope you won’t think bad of it, ma’am. Mike was biddin’ 
me this minyit to not forgit to bring it to you.’ 

‘Saints above, it is me own one sure enough this time,’ said 
Mrs. M’Gurk. ‘ Well, now, that was the quare luck and the quare 
joke. And truth to tell you, Joanna Crehan, I’m thinkin’ your- 
self had neither act nor part in it, whativer you may say.’ 
Joanna’s face corroborated this conjecture so disconcertedly that 
Mrs. M’Gurk hastened to add: ‘ But after all there’s no harm in 
a joke. Like enough I might take the notion in me head to 
have a bit of a one meself. Suppose I was to be lettin’ on to the 
rest of them I had the shillin’ lyin’ in the corner of me pocket all 
the while, and niver seen it, nobody could tell but that was the 
way it happint, and ’twouldn’t be too bad a joke at all.’ 

‘’Twould be the greatest joke ever was, and yourself’s the rael 
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dacint woman for that same,’ Joanna declared with an enthusiasm 
which said little for her sense either of morals or of humour. 

Then they went their several ways. As the widow opened 
her door, all her eager plans for the morrow were in brisk motion 
again, like clockwork freed from some hampering hitch. Joanna, 
running homeward, felt conscious of nothing except the happi- 
ness of knowing Mike to be safely quit of the crime with which 
she had feared that he would burden himself irretrievably. She 
found her mother and sisters looking out from a knoll whence 
the last glimpse was to be had of the dwindling road-ribbon 
along which Mike would presently pass from sight. Mrs. Crehan 
was lamenting over the poor circumstances of her departing son. 
‘The crathur,’ she said, ‘trampin’ away wid himself into the 
width of the world, and ne’er a pinny to his name, any more than 
if he was a baste drivin’ to a fair. Not a shillin’ in his pocket 
has he.” 

‘He has not,’ Joanna said, and added indiscreetly, ‘Glory be 
to God.’ 


23—2 
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NEW STARS. 


LirE in towns and especially in London is unfavourable to an 
acquaintance with the sky, and there is an increasing number of 
well-informed people who do not know even the principal stars by 
sight. Thousands of people who read of Orion and the Pleiades 
in the Book of Job scarcely know that they are constellations ; 
and I think there are a fair number who would find the Hyades 
more readily in the Latin poets than in the sky. In the 
country and on the coast a better knowledge of practical astro- 
nomy prevails, and many people are interested in the changes 
of the Moon, and its times of rising and setting, while some can 
be found who can say whether Venus is a morning or evening star. 
Generally speaking, knowledge of astronomy is derived from 
books and magazines, and is very deficient on the practical side ; 
for example, many people read with interest a paragraph in the 
newspaper about the snow melting on Mars, who never see Mars 
in the sky from year’s end to year’s end. The brightest stars 
should be as familiar to us as the commonest flowers. Such a 
familiarity is quickly acquired, and brings with it a practical and 
convincing knowledge of celestial movements, and a juster concep- 
tion of the nature of astronomical enquiry. 

One reason for this preamble is, that I do not know how far 
the appearance of a new star in the sky will strike the reader as 
an extraordinary phenomenon. A watcher of the skies is used to 
the same stars year after year: Orion with his Belt and Sword, the 
Great Bear, the Sickle of Leo. He finds them at each returning 
year in the same positions, and of the same brightness. A new 
star in the sky is contrary to all his experience, and is an 
apparition as surprising as Aladdin’s palace built in a night. 
And yet quite a number of new stars have at different times 
suddenly appeared in the sky. Some of these stars have been as 
bright as any in the heavens, and they have all after a few weeks 
faded till they were invisible to the naked eye. 

The first appearance of a new star of which we have any 
record took place in the second century before Christ, and so 
impressed the astronomer Hipparchus, that he made a catalogue 
giving the exact position in the sky of more than 1,000 stars. 
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The Chinese annals record more than a dozen new stars which 
have suddenly blazed in the sky during the first ten centuries of our 
era. These accounts are usually vague, but sufficient to show the 
brightness of the stars, and their approximate positions in the sky. 

It is a curious and interesting fact, considering the rarity of 
the phenomenon, that Tycho Brahé and Kepler both observed 
and have left accounts of new stars. These famous astronomers 
were the pioneers of modern astronomy, Tycho’s observations of 
Mars, and Kepler’s deductions from them, supplying the data 
which in Newton’s hands led to the discovery of gravitation. The 
star which Tycho saw appeared in 1572; it was as bright as 
Venus on November 11, and was visible by day in a clear sky. 
It slowly faded, and was invisible to the naked eye in March 1574. 
Kepler’s star appeared in 1604, and was as brilliant, and lasted as 
long, as the star observed by Tycho. 

Two more new stars appeared in the seventeenth century, 
but did not attain the brightness of the stars seen by Tycho and 
Kepler. No others are recorded until the middle of the nineteenth 
century. In 1848, 1860, 1866, 1876, 1885, and 1892, new stars 
were discovered. None of these were strikingly bright, though 
all were at their brightest visible to the naked eye. They were 
all fully observed, their changes from day to day being carefully 
recorded, and, more important still, the new stars since 1866 have 
been subjected to the scrutiny of the spectroscope, as well as of 
the telescope. This century two new stars have been discovered. 
The first of these was found by Dr. Anderson, and it is of interest 
to note that the two new stars (Nova Aurigae, found in 1892, and 
Nova Persei in 1901) from which by far the greater part of our 
knowledge of these phenomena has been derived were both found 
by the same observer, and without a telescope. Like Cesar, who 
knew all the soldiers in his army, Dr. Anderson knows all thestars 
in the sky, and he never misses an opportunity of reviewing them. 
On February 19, 1901, at a quarter to three in the morning, as 
he was finishing a night’s work of search for variable stars, his eye 
caught a new bright star in the middle of the constellation of 
Perseus. It was so bright he could hardly believe he was the first 
to make the discovery, and early next morning he went to the 
Edinburgh Observatory to enquire whether any earlier observa- 
tions had been made. Finding that no communication had been re- 
ceived of any new star, his discovery was promptly telegraphed to 
all the more important observatories in Europe and America, so 
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that all the subsequent changes in the star might be carefully 
watched. 

The second new star of this century was found by one of those 
chances which fortune offers to those who are ready to seize them. 
The Oxford Observatory is taking part in a photographic survey 
of the heavens. A few photographs had been put on one 
side as being slightly defective in one or two particulars. The 
Director of the Observatory, Professor Turner, wishing to see 
what was wrong, compared one of the defective photographs with 
a photograph of the same part of the sky taken a few weeks 
earlier, and found a black dot on the second negative which was 
not on'the first. This dot might have been a photographic defect, 
a comet, or a small planet, but it proved to be a new star. 

The brilliant new star in Perseus which was discovered by 
Dr. Anderson at the beginning of this century has been observed 
more fully, and with larger and better telescopes and spectroscopes 
than was possible for earlier discoveries. The new stars of last 
century, and indeed those of Tycho Brahé and Kepler, are 
important as showing how closely new stars resemble each 
other in their histories. There is nothing in the history of Nova 
Persei which we may not suppose to have had a parallel in the 
earlier Nove, and the following detailed account of this star may 
be taken as closely typical of all the others. At its discovery, 
Nova Persei was of magnitude 2°8, or nearly as bright as the 
seven stars of the Great Bear. How long had it taken to reach 
this brilliancy? So extensively and systematically are the 
heavens photographed, that a complete answer to this question 
can be given at once. The discovery was made at 2.40 on the 
morning of February 22. On the evening of February 20, just 
twenty-eight hours previously, Mr. Stanley Williams, an amateur 
English astronomer, took a photograph of this part of the sky, 
which showed faint stars of the twelfth magnitude, but the Nova 
was then too faint toregister. The light of the star had increased 
4,000 times in twenty-eight hours! Its brightness continued to 
increase with amazing rapidity for another day, and it became 
ten times as bright as it was at discovery, being for a short time 
the brightest star in the northern sky. In a day or two it began 
to decline. Early in March it had diminished to its brightness 
at discovery, and in the summer it was no longer visible to the 
naked eye. At the end of 1901 it had fallen to the seventh 
magnitude, and at the end of 1902 to the tenth. 
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The decline in brightness, particularly in March and April, was 
by no means uniform, but showed curious fluctuations. Thus on 
March 19 the star was of magnitude 5:0, and increased by 
March 23 to magnitude 3°6, or to be nearly four times as bright. 
Between April 26 and April 27 it again suddenly increased in 
brightness by one and a half magnitudes, but retained its 
additional brightness for only a day. These changes cannot be 
considered surprising, as it would be very remarkable if a per- 
fectly continuous decline followed so sudden a phenomenon as the 
appearance of a new star. The colour of the star changed as well 
as its brightness, being of a bluish-white at discovery, yellow and 
orange in the course of its decline, and finishing as a greenish-white. 

The spectrum of Nova Persei was first examined on February 22 
and February 23, before the star had attained its maximum 
brightness. It was found by Professor Pickering, of Harvard, to 
be what is technically known as of the ‘ Orion’ type, that is to say, 
it consisted of a bright band of light intersected by narrow dark 
lines, showing that the light had traversed an absorbing atmo- 
sphere of hydrogen and helium. On the next night the spectrum 
had completely changed, and consisted of a number of bright lines, 
each being accompanied by a broad dark line on the violet side. 
Some of these lines were due to hydrogen, and their displacement 
from the normal positions of hydrogen lines in the spectrum was 
measured. It was found that the bright lines were not displaced 
to any great extent, but that the dark lines were displaced as much 
as would have been the case if the absorbing gas through which 
the light came had a velocity towards the earth of 1,000 miles a 
second. ‘These associated bright and dark bands are characteristic 
of the spectrum of new stars, and the dark absorption bands in all 
cases indicate a high velocity towards the earth. 

Further changes took place in the spectrum, the dark and 
bright hydrogen lines being shown separated in later photographs, 
and the dark lines still indicating this high velocity of approach. 

In addition to these broad, dark lines, whose character changed, 
there were also a few narrow absorption lines of calcium and 
sodium, which indicated a velocity of the star away from us of a 
few miles a second. Photographs taken soon after the discovery of 
the Nova and those taken some months later gave the same result, 
and pointed to the conclusion that the motion of the star as a 
whole was uniform and small, being only four or five miles a second. 

A violent explosion of hydrogen gas in a star which is itself 
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slowing moving away from the earth would seem to be the explan- 
ation of these spectroscopic appearances which offers the least 
difficulty. Velocities of hundreds of miles per second are met 
with in the solar prominences, which may be roughly described 
as eruptions of hydrogen gas. Thus the Sun offers a fair analogy 
in support of this explanation. The spectrum of the star con- 
tinued to change, and in July 1901 the chief nebular line was 
seen. It approximated still further towards the spectrum of a 
planetary nebula in August and September, the main difference 
between its spectrum and that of a planetary nebula being in the 
breadth of its lines. It should be stated that a nebula shows 
bright lines due to hydrogen, but still brighter lines whose 
origin is unknown, and which are attributed to an unknown 
substance ‘nebulium.’ The spectroscopic history of Nova Persei 
was in this respect a repetition of that of previous new stars. 

The great brilliancy of Nova Persei at the time of its brightest 
phase naturally suggested an enquiry as to the distance of the 
star from us. Possibly the star was comparatively near us, and 
the eruption which caused it to blaze in the sky comparatively 
small. Attempts were made by several astronomers to determine 
its distance, and all came to the conclusion that the distance was 
beyond our powers of measurement. Now it is comparatively 
easy to measure a distance equal to a million times the Sun’s 
distance from the Earth ; and a distance as great as ten million 
times the Sun’s distance fromm the Earth can be measured when 
great care is taken. The failure to measure it showed that the 
star’s distance was beyond this latter limit, a distance so great 
that light takes over 100 years to traverse it. 

In the autumn of 1901, interest in the Nova began to wane, 
when its spectrum indicated that it had become a planetary 
nebula, which is the goal of new stars. But a surprise was in 
store. An altogether unexpected discovery was made by Pro- 
fessor Max Wolf, of Heidelberg, and by Messrs. Ritchey and Perrine, 
of the Yerkes and Lick Observatories in America. Professor 
Wolf took a photograph of the region, and saw signs of nebulous 
matter at a little distance from the star. A remarkably fine 
photograph was then obtained by Mr. Ritchey from a long ex- 
posure with a large and perfect reflecting telescope. This showed 
that the star was surrounded by vast but very faint nebulosity. 
A photograph taken a fortnight later showed the extraordinary 
result that this nebulosity around the star was expanding. 
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Mr. Perrine confirmed the result in all particulars, and on reference 
to an earlier photograph taken on March 29 detected faint traces 
of the nebula close to the star. It became evident from com- 
parisons of photographs taken in March, September, and November 
that the nebula around the star had been expanding continuously 
from the time of the star’s first appearance; and further, by 
tracing it backward, the commencement of the formation of the 
nebula was found to be simultaneous with the appearance of the star. 

A very interesting explanation of this unique phenomenon was 
advanced by Professor Kapteyn and by Dr. Wilson. The nebula, 
they postulated, was stationary and non-luminous. It was made 
visible to us by the light of the new star, which it reflected to us. 
Thus, as the light travelled out from the star it illuminated suc- 
cessively ever-widening circles of nebulous matter whose existence 
was thus revealed. The rate at which the illuminated portion of 
the nebula appeared to travel indicated that the Nova was so dis- 
tant that its light took about three hundred years to reach us. 
This estimate of the distance is not contradicted by the results 
obtained by direct attempts to measure it, and so may well be 
correct. If it is so, Nova Persei at the time of its greatest 
brilliancy gave out 8,000 times as much light as the Sun. Some 
confirmation of the above explanation of the nebulous halo round 
the Nova has been furnished by Mr. Perrine. Incredible as it 
may seem, he has succeeded in obtaining a photograph of the 
spectrum of the nebula. To obtain this it was necessary to 
expose an extremely sensitive photographic plate for thirty-six 
hours, as the light of the nebyla, excessively faint in itself, is 
by the spectroscope spread out in its different colours, the light 
which was concentrated on one point being diffused along a line. 
Several nights’ exposure, carried out with great care and skill, gave 
a faint photograph of the spectrum of the nebula, which was found 
to resemble the spectrum of the early and bright stages of the 
Nova, indicating that the light of the nebula was reflected light of 
the star ; just as the light of the Moon is reflected light of the Sun, 
and gives the same spectrum. There is one more interesting fact 
to record about Nova Persei. Examination of photographs taken 
before the outburst has led Professor Pickering, of Harvard, to 
conclude that a very faint star, whose light varied from the 
thirteenth to the fourteenth magnitude, was visible for several 
years in the position subsequently occupied by the new star. 

The facts about the new star, Nova Persei, may be briefly 
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summarised. A faint star, whose distance from the Earth may be 
roughly estimated at twenty million times the Sun’s distance, 
suddenly increased in brightness, and slowly waned. Spectro- 
scopic observations showed that at the commencement of the 
disturbance the new star was similar in character to many other 
stars, that afterwards there was a violent eruption of hydrogen, 
and that, as this exhausted itself, the star became a small 
planetary nebula. All this time the star continued to move away 
from the Sun with a small velocity of a few miles per second. 

How far, then, can these facts accompanying the appearance 
of a new star be explained ? 

The first suggestion was the natural one that a collision had 
occurred between two stars. The bright and dark lines charac- 
teristic of the spectra of new stars were thought to favour this 
view, the bright lines being assigned to the spectrum of one of 
the colliding masses, the dark lines to that of the other. But the 
objections to this view are numerous. In the first place, these 
spectroscopic appearances would, on this supposition, indicate far 
greater velocities than are found in other stars; further, it is 
unlikely that two stars taken at random should have identical 
lines in their respective spectra, a dark line in the one correspond- 
ing to each bright line in the other ; and then again, the fact that 
in new stars the absorption lines are always found on the violet 
side of the bright lines is not accounted for on this supposition. 
The new facts derived from the observations of Nova Persei are 
still more adverse to this view: in its earliest stages the spectrum 
of this star had not the duplicated bright and dark lines which 
were found later, and the sodium and calcium lines showed that 
there was only one star which was slowly moving away from us 
throughout the observations; and the photographs of the region 
taken before the outburst favour the idea that a single faint star 
existed in the position subsequently occupied by the Nova. 

More plausible is the hypothesis that the star, in its movement 
through space, entered a region filled with faint, possibly invisible, 
nebulous matter, and flared up like a meteorite in its course through 
the air. ‘This is at present merely a suggestion of the most likely 
direction in which an explanation is to be sought. Some temporary 
conditions would seem to have been encountered which sufficed to 
raise the temperature of the star to such a height that a great 
explosion of hydrogen and other imprisoned gases occurred. The 
possibility of such an extensive outburst of hydrogen and helium 
gas from a star is remarkable enough, whatever explanation be 
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given of the exciting cause. Has the Sun such latent stores that 
it could give out 8,000 times its present light for a day or two if 
it encountered a diffused nebula? It would scarcely seem possible 
or probable ! 

Although the appearance of a new star, such as the one in 
Perseus, is extremely rare, it seems probable that the same 
phenomenon on a smaller scale is not infrequent. The new stars 
which have been found, until quite recent times, have not been 
the result of search, and many new stars, perhaps not quite so 
bright, may have appeared and disappeared quite unnoticed. 
Something nearer to a systematic search for new stars has been 
carried on of late years at Harvard College. An exhaustive cata- 
logue of stellar spectra is being formed by photographic means. 
In the process of this work no fewer than six objects have been 
found with the bright and dark line spectrum characteristic of 
new stars. These were all detected in an examination of photo- 
graphs made between 1893 and 1900. 

Some interesting facts, which may be of importance in ex- 
plaining the nature of new stars, are found when the location of 
these temporary visitors to our sky is critically examined. One 
has appeared in a nebula, two in clusters, and the remainder, 
with only one exception, in or near the Milky Way. These 
peculiarities of distribution suggest a relationship between new 
stars and other astronomical phenomena. For instance, clusters 
are known to contain many variable stars, and there are many in- 
dications of physical differences between stars in the Milky Way 
and those in other parts of the sky. Helium and carbon stars are 
more plentiful near the Milky Way than away from it; anda 
class of stars of very remarkable spectra, known as Wolf-Rayet 
stars, with which the spectra of new stars have some affinity, are 
entirely confined to it. The initial obscurity, the rapidity of the 
outburst of splendour, and the comparatively rapid decline of 
Novae are attributed by some to abnormal physical conditions 
admitting of a large production of light without the corresponding 
production of heat and energy with which it is usually accom- 
panied. The suggestion that the appearance of a new star is 
caused by a dark body plunging into some of the nebulosity with 
which the Milky Way abounds is in some ways more plausible. 
The germ of the explanation may be contained in this suggestion, 
but until it is developed in detail it remains nothing more than 
an hypothesis to which there is no obviously fatal objection. 

F. W. Dyson. 
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RURAL TECHNIQUES. 


He hath never fed of the dainties that are bred in a book; he hath not eat 
paper, as it were; he hath not drunk ink: his intellect is not replenished. 


SoMETIMES, when one reads of technical education, or sees what 
is being done in provincial night schools by County Council 
Technical Education Committees, one begins to wonder whether 
our technical educators have ever given a thought to technique; 
or whether at least they can be aware how much technique the 
English have long practised without their aid. 

Over all the countryside, wherever one goes, indications of 
technique are visible to the seeing eye. By technique is meant 
an exercise of skill acquired by practice and directed to a well 
foreseen end. It is the name for the action of any of our powers 
after they have been so improved by training as to perform that 
action with certainty and success. This is the nature of technique ; 
and, go where one will about the country, one can hardly escape 
the evidences of its abundant practice. 

The metalled roads tell of it well. The deep-rutted by-roads, 
too, and the winding lanes, preserve through years of neglect the 
traces of technique in their hedgerows, however tangled ; in their 
ditches, however choked. On the old ruinous field gate, with its 
lightly arched, tapering top-bar rudely carved on the under side 
against the tenon, the grey lichen cannot hide the signs of a 
vitality more marvellous than its own—the intensified vitality of 
those skilled hands that shaped the timbers. The fields, newly 
ploughed in straight furrows, or with stubble in long rows, or 
green lines of wheat just appearing after snow ; and the meadows, 
well rolled and level, or perhaps still wavy from long-forgotten 
ploughings ; and the river banks; and the copses growing up on 
old ‘stamms’; and the woods, thinned out, and full of decayed 
stumps of felled trees, are all witnesses to the exercise of technical 
powers, just as are the tools, the farm implements, the waggons 
and carts, the very horses, and cattle, and sheep. Each detail of 
country life offers its convincing proof of skill to anyone who cares 
to look. 
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But it is in the nature of a technique (as every artist well 
knows) to be indescribable. No one who practises it can ever 
explain its essential mystery to one who is not acquainted with 
it by similar practice. An attentive student from the outside 
may track it very far, but not home. If he sees the fine results, 
and discriminates between them and the next finest, he is still 
unaware, except by inference, of the subtle vitality in the work- 
man’s hands which produced the especial fineness. The expert 
cricketer alone can truly appreciate the inner delicacies of cricket : 
the admiring onlooker who is not an expert misses what is most 
to be admired. And since there is this cryptic element in tech- 
nique, imperceptible to the uninitiated, the work of a true crafts- 
man often looks so easy as to persuade an outsider that there is 
nothing in it. How should I know whether I can play the flute 
or not? I have never tried. How should we guess that a 
peasant’s work is less simple than it appears? We have not 
given it a thought: we have been talking about technical 
education. 

Yet the matter is one that would reward attention, and from 
several points of view. Besides the immediate interest that 
attaches to any form of dexterity, there are bound up with the 
skill of country labourers secondary interests enough to make it 
worth investigation. To begin with, an insight into it may enrich 
our own pleasure. The world has had a good deal of fun out of 
‘ Hodge,’ and a good deal of sweet food for spiritual pride in the 
comparison of its own learning with his ‘ ignorance’; but a better 
pleasure than the old fun may be had from recognising the 
peasant’s accomplished efficiency, and a sweeter gratification than 
that of spiritual pride from the discovery of more merit in our 
race than our book-Jearning had led us to suspect. For our own 
immediate profit, therefore, it is well to know a little of what it 
is that peasants can do. Then, too, in the fact that commerce 
threatens to dispense with the skill of the English peasantry (so 
that it may actually be not worth the notice of technical educators) 
there is ground for taking another kind of interest—the anti- 
quarian kind—in that skill. The traditional, and now vanishing, 
techniques of the country must some of them be inconceivably 
old. They must have been known to the Saxon pirates (not to 
mention the builders of Stonehenge and the men of the long- 
barrows—good at spade-work), and have been practised diligently 
by those gentlemen when they settled down seriously to begin 
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making the country what it is now. The woodman’s axe is im- 
plied in the Yule log, and the reaper’s hook has its place in some 
of those harvest customs that fascinate the folk-lore student. 
And as the first English (from whom so much has come) must 
have been skilled country folk, so one cannot but feel at least an 
antiquary’s regret at seeing their old and well-proved techniques 
at last going out of use. The vigour of the men who practised 
them has been a stand-by, a kind of last national resource, for a 
very long time. 

And this suggests a more vital interest attaching to the skill 
of country people. What influence the practice of technical gifts 
may have upon character is perhaps an open question, but 
farmers are everywhere asserting that the younger generation of 
labourers are as untrustworthy as they are unskilful. It is true 
that the farmer is a prejudiced witness, who finds fault as it were 
by tradition, and was lamenting even in Shakespeare’s day ‘ the 
ancient time, when service sweat for duty, not for meed,’ yet now 
it does really seem as though his accusations may have some 
ground in fact. Allied with this, there is that much regretted 
discontent with rural life which is emptying our villages and 
filling our towns. And though, of course, the causes of this dis- 
content are originally and chiefly economic, yet a factor in the 
problem may very possibly be discovered in this: that to the 
villager the advantages of elementary education are not even a 
tolerable substitute for the old lost skill that made the days 
pleasant and won the approbation of all the neighbours. 

That the old-fashioned men found an interest in one another’s 
ability is beyond a doubt. One or two short fragments of con- 
versation with labouring men, to be presently quoted, should be 
enough to establish that fact. As to the nicety of skill involved 
in the work of labouring folk, that too might be inferred from 
their occasional talk; but after all, opportunities of hearing such 
things are not many, for the men are commonly too modest about 
their work, and too unconscious that it can interest an outsider, 
to dream of discussing it. What they have to say would not 
therefore by itself go far in demonstration of their acquirements 
in technique. Fortunately, for proof of that we are not dependent 
on talk. Besides talk there exists another kind of evidence open 
to every one’s examination, and the technical skill exercised in 
country labours may be surely deduced from the aptness and 
singular beauty of sundry country tools. 
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The beauty of tools is not accidental but inherent and essential. 
The contours of a ship’s sail bellying in the wind are not more 
inevitable, nor more graceful, than the curves of an adze-head or 
of a plough-share. Cast in iron or steel, the gracefulness of a 
plough-share is more indestructible than the metal, yet pliant 
(within the limits of its type) as a line of English blank verse. 
It changes for different soils: it is widened out or narrowed; it 
is deep-grooved or shallow; not because of caprice at the foundry 
or to satisfy an artistic fad, but to meet the technical demands of 
the expert ploughman. The most familiar example of beauty 
indicating subtle technique is supplied by the admired shape of 
boats, which however is so variable (the statement is made on the 
authority of an old coast-guardsman) that the boat best adapted 
for one stretch of shore may be dangerous if not entirely useless 
at another stretch ten miles away. And as technique determines 
the design of a boat, or of a waggon, or of a plough-share, so it 
controls absolutely the fashioning of tools, and is responsible for 
any beauty of form they may possess. Of all tools, none of 
course is more exquisite than a fiddle-bow. But the fiddle-bow 
never could have been perfected, because there would have been 
no call for its tapering delicacy, its calculated balance of lightness 
and strength, had not the violinist’s technique reached such 
marvellous fineness of power. For it is the accomplished artist 
who is fastidious as to his tools; the bungling beginner can 
bungle with anything. The fiddle-bow, however, affords only 
one example of a rule which is equally well exemplified by many 
humbler tools. Quarryman’s peck, coachman’s whip, cricket-bat, 
fishing-rod, trowel, all have their intimate relation to the skill of 
those who use them; and like animals and plants adapting them- 
selves each to its own place in the universal order, they attain to 
beauty by force of being fit. That law of adaptation which 
shapes the wings of a swallow and prescribes the poise and 
elegance of the branches of trees, is the same that demands 
symmetry in the corn-rick and convexity in the beer-barrel ; and 
that, exerting itself with matchless precision through the trained 
senses of haymakers and woodmen, gives the final curve to the 
handles of their scythes and the shafts of their axes. Hence the 
beauty of a tool is an unfailing sign that in the proper handling 
of it technique is present. 

Coming, then, from tools in general to those more strictly 
associated with rural work, we find as it were midway between 
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general and special use one which, connected as it is with a 
perfectly well recognised form of skill, affords a convenient 
standard for estimating the degree of skill incidental to the use 
of other tools. The axe, as Walt Whitman says, has been the 
servant ‘of all great works on land and all great works on the 
sea’; and in our country-places it still serves, amongst others, 
woodmen in the forest, sawyers in the timber-yard, wheelwrights 
in their village workshops. For though elsewhere axe-work 
may be giving place to machine-sawing and apprentices grow up 
unskilful in it, in villages far from machinery your wheelwright 
is helpless without his axe, and preserves faithfully the traditional 
technique of its use. Perhaps also he cherishes the traditional 
belief (which may be recommended to the attention of technical 
educators) that a wheelwright must first chop his knee at least 
five or six times before he can hope to become a master of his craft. 

Be that as it may, in the manipulation of an axe—whether 
it is the mighty two-handed weapon of woodmen and sawyers or 
the lighter one of wheelwrights—there is one circumstance which 
makes the tool a pre-eminent example of the law by which beauty 
waits on technique. In the case of most other tools, from fiddle- 
bow to dung-prong, the part to be handled is adapted for a 
stationary grip, but the handle of an axe is required for a grip 
that may loosen for the swinging gesture, and sliding back 
swiftly down the shaft, tighten suddenly at the moment of impact 
into a clutch that is at once firm to check rebound and yet 
elastic to disperse the jar of the concussion. Consequently there 
is no part of an axe-shaft, from the wide end where it is wedged 
into the head to the other end which swells to prevent slipping, 
but has its necessary contour; and the whole handle, thus fitted 
so to speak to the clever motion of a man’s trained hands, has 
taken the mould of that motion and exhibits it to our sight. In 
earlier days, not so long ago but that they can be remembered, 
but before commerce had dispensed so much as now with the 
technique of chopping, every worker in hard wood was wont to 
fit his own shaft into his own axe. The village wheelwright still 
does so, because there is no other than himself who knows so 
accurately what his individual needs are. And seeing that his’ 
needs are roughly those of all other men, the established type of 
the tool is never departed from. It is as indispensable as the sole 
to a shoe, or as the teeth toa comb. It began to acquire organic 
shape in the hands of the first primeval savage who lashed a 
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stick to his chipped flint; and through all the thousands of years 
since then the skill of all woodmen has been moulding the form 
of the tool until it is impossible to conceive any real alteration in 
it. But the type is as plastic as it is immutable. The present 
writer once knew an old wheelwright who, being left-handed, 
gave such a ‘ set’ to his axe-shafts that no other skilled workman 
could work with them; yet their refinement on the type was so 
nice that apprentice boys never perceived anything unusual in the 
tools, until the peculiarity of them was pointed out. 

In singular contrast with the axe, which ever suggests the 
cunning of the individual workman, is the scythe, in whose 
comely lines the cleverness of the whole race of mowers, rather 
than supreme individual skill, is recorded. The reader is not to 
imagine here that there is no technique in mowing, or that a 
scythe would be a safe plaything for students in night-schools ; 
but only that the scythe, before it began to be discarded, had 
reached such perfection as to minimise the extent of skill de- 
manded for its proper use. It had almost ceased to be a tool 
pure and simple: it had all but become an ‘implement,’ fit to 
produce its results even in the hands of men who scarce under- 
stood it. True it is that farmers nowadays, when occasionally 
they want mowers to make up for the deficiencies of machines, 
have some difficulty in finding men who can handle a scythe. 
Yet, while this proves that there is a technique to be acquired, on 
the other hand it must be remembered that no individual mower 
can ever have spent more than a few weeks in each year at work 
with a scythe, and that a few weeks in a year are not enough to 
allow of the acquisition of any elaborate technique. Consequently 
in the mower’s action, which, so far as appears, is but one action 
repeated interminably, we must not expect to find all the tech- 
nique for which the scythe has attained its wonderful shape. 
There is the undeniable beauty, but the explanation of it refers 
only a little to the men of our own time: it belongs much more 
to their unknown ancestors, far back through the generations. 
To understand the fitness of the tool one has first to realise the 
intention of it—how its curved shaft is a sort of hypotenuse to the 
right-angle formed by man and meadow, and then one must 
imagine (unless antiquaries can restore for us) the slow evolution 
of it from the first blade (of bronze it may have been) fastened to 
the end of a pole, up through all the improved forms to its per- 
fected form, which was just reached when the mowing-machine 
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arrived, and the experience of the centuries could be discarded. 
Realising so the difficulties of mowing, and imagining so how they 
were gradually overcome, one pictures no individual, but genera- 


tion after generation supplementing the imperfections of a tool 


by dogged traditional dexterity ; and one sees how the task may 
have grown simpler to individual men, as the improved implement 
compensated for the shortness of time available for practising the 
use of it. A very slight examination of a modern scythe is enough 
to convince one that much history is crystallised in its rare beauty. 
The original handle is no longer a handle; the handles now are 
two turned pegs, set in iron ring-sockets which are themselves 
suggestive of long evolution. Moreover, the sinuous shaft is not 
now what it was fifty years ago—the nearest pole that the copse- 
cutter could find for the purpose—a sort of makeshift, in fact; it 
is now a shaft rounded and smoothed in a machine lathe, and 
bent by steam and pressure in a factory to the ideal curve desired 
by mowers for ages. Perfect scythe-handles might be had now 
by the thousand, for the type is found, and manufacturers could 
reproduce it for ever: but at this stage even the easier technique 
that would suffice for working the perfected tool seems likely to 
be quite superseded by machinery. Thus the scythe is less the 
minister to a modern technique than the embodied evidence of a 
technique soon to be forgotten. Before it is too late specimens 
should be collected for preservation in museums, where future 
generations, technically educated, might go on bank holidays 
and wonder why men ever devised such awkward looking tools. 

The axe and the scythe tell their story of technique too plainly 
to be disbelieved ; but evidence of practised skill in the efficient 
handling of spades, and shovels, and hoes is not so easily to be 
deduced from the shape of those tools. They do not take the eye. 
Compared with the others they seem a despised race, as it were 
the ill-conditioned jackasses among tools, meriting and receiving 
scant consideration. Any treatment seems good enough for them : 
with sufficient stubbornness and brute force anybody might expect 
to make them go. No fascinating and romantic association of 
woodland or of meadow attracts affection to them: one looks upon 
them without sentiment ; calls a spade a spade—if an epithet is 
added it is no endearing one—and discovers in them at best some 
rough fitness, but little or no beauty. 

There may none the less be a beauty in these things that the 
book-learned have not learnt to see. A labourer, an old and 
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experienced man, might be named here, who still treasures up 
a hoe, long since worn out, because in its time it was ‘such a nice 
little hoe.’ The same man speaks with affectionate regret of a 
shovel he once owned: ‘The purtiest little shovel I ever had. 
Wore so nice and thin he was. I wouldn’t have lost ’n for a 
crown. Many’s wanted me to lend ’n to’m, but I never would: 
but one day my brother-in-law got hold of ’n, and chinked out the 
edge of ’n, usin’ him in some big stones.’ From this it would 
appear that an amateur’s failure to discern beauty in such tools 
may prove little more than his own lack of discernment. Because 
its fitness is not truly understood, the shape of a spade or ofa 
shovel goes unappreciated. In the action of a man digging— 
when he is following up his trench, and making of thrust and 
heave and renewed thrust one superb circulatory gesture, still 
progressing—the fine accomplishment is lost upon the onlooker. 
Given equal muscular strength, the onlooker does not see why he 
should be unable to do equally well. But there is more in it than 
a mere exertion of muscle: more than may be learnt from books 
or acquired by theorising. The greatest intellect can furnish no 
substitute for the practised skill, the ‘knack,’ required even in an 
art so humble as that of digging. It is somewhere related of 
Emerson that, working in his garden, he was so clumsy that his 
son called out in dismay, ‘Take care, papa, you'll dig your foot!’ 
One seems to see the awkward, all but impossible, frontal attack 
the philosopher must have been making on his soil. Another 
amateur—not to be named after Emerson, but very intimately 
known to the present writer—long harboured a delusion that he 
knew all about digging. His experience had been gained upon 
narrow garden borders. When he tried his hand upon a straight- 
forward piece of a few rods, trenching deep and burying manure 
as he went, the very soil proclaimed his incompetence. Here a 
ridge showed where he had worked too deeply ; there a hollow 
bore witness to the opposite fault; for, from first to last his 
unpractised senses had not perfectly apprehended either the 
length of his spade, or the resistance of the earth, or the weight 
of the successive spadefuls of it as he heaved them over. Worse 
still, there was something wrong—something elusive and incom- 
prehensible—in the texture of the ground as he left it. It did 
not lie loose and friable as an expert would have made it do, 
inviting the chemistry of the air: it had a niggling look, and, 
in short, it explained with undisguised candour to this amateur 
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that there were mysteries in the craft of digging only to be 
fathomed after much longer training than his had been. His 
acquaintance with books had not availed to supplement his 
ignorance of other things ; for his senses had never been vitalised 
to that higher power whose action is called technique. 

To the labourer already mentioned—that connoisseur of tools 
to whom spadefuls of earth are as words to the author, though 
unlike the author he never counts them—we are indebted for 
further evidence of the nice perceptive powers that a man must 
acquire for effective digging. The evidence, too, brings us a 
little nearer to the ‘ points’ in which the fitness, and perhaps 
the beauty, of spades and shovels should be looked for. The old 
man was talking of a spade that had been provided for him in 
somebody’s garden: ‘’Tis a spade!’ he jeered. ‘I expect they 
just sent to a shop for “a spade,” and they got one! no mistake. 
Long, and straight, and heavy. . . . Now this little spade here,’ 
and he lifted the nearly new one he was using, ‘it’s a very nice 
little spade. I chose ’n myself, out o’ twenty or more they 
showed me at the shop. But he’s too thick.” He wants usin’ in 
sharp sand for a week or two, to make ’n thinner; and that ’d 
wear off his sharp corners too, so’s he’d enter the ground better. 
A spade’s never no good till his corners is wore off. Same with a 
shovel. These navvies, when they buys a new shovel, very often 
they'll take ’n to the blacksmith’s straight away, to have the 
corners chipped off. A blacksmith ’ll do that for ye for nothin’— 
well, with his hard chisels it don’t take ’n no time. And then 
just rub the corners smooth with a file. . . .’ 

A more mysterious defect in this otherwise ‘ nice little spade’ 
seemed to be beyond correction, as it was also beyond the power 
of an inexperienced eye to discern. ‘It hadn’t got quite a nice 
lift to it.’ Observing how the tree or handle, where it curved 
down taperingly into the iron socket, was much straighter than 
that of a shovel which stood near, the amateur supposed that it 
was there that the fault lay. But he was quite wrong. In that 
respect the tool was all that a spade should be. ‘’Tis here in the 
blade. ’Ten’t quite hollow enough for liftin’ the earth. Still, ’tis 
a purty little spade.’ 

Groping thus to the truth of the matter, we may get further 
light on it by another consideration. We have seen how ascythe 
is fashioned to facilitate one definite movement, always in the 
same direction from right to left. (The work of a gang of mowers 
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is like drill, every man’s part fitting in with his neighbour's, so 
that it would be impossible for any one of them to be left- 
handed.) And we have seen that an axe, by slightest alteration 
of the shaft, may be fitted to either hand, but once fitted to that, 
cannot be changed to the other. And now in spades and shovels 
we reach the other extreme: from the symmetry of these tools the 
possibility is manifest of shifting them from hand to hand, in- 
differently. It is a possibility which suggests that ‘ right-handed- 
ness,’ dexterity, may be dispensed with, or that the untrained 
gaucherie of an amateur may suffice. Instead of the strict hand- 
ling that has shaped the scythe, we have with tools of this family 
a semblance of freedom, too haphazard to have warped their 
balance into a specialised beauty. 

Fortunately, there are other symmetrical tools, more familiar 
to the book-learned, to warn us against a false conclusion here. 
The skill necessary for using a steel pen or a dinner-knife with 
one hand is commonly too exigent to allow of its being acquired 
by the other, and the same truth holds good of shovels and 
spades and ‘spuds.’ If strength were all there is in it, one hand 
should be as ready for digging as the other ; but the much-quoted 
labourer confesses, ‘ With a shovel I can only use it one way— 
with my left hand down towards the ground. But that’s the left- 
handed way. If you puts me on to t’ other way, all I can do is 
to move a little sand or anything like that, what’s on the level. 
I en’t no good that way.’ ‘No good,’ because in this man’s esti- 
mation the little he can do does not amount to shovelling. To 
see what shovelling may be, one should watch navvies excavating 
for a sewer. As the narrow trench deepens, you lose sight of the 
men, but the shovelfuls of earth come flying up orderly as ever 
on to the growing heaps at the side, two feet, three, four, five 
feet above the men’s heads, never missing, never falling back 
nor thrown too far. This is the sort of shovelling that the old 
labouring man means he can only do in ‘ the left-handed way.’ 

Put side by side, a spade and a shovel exhibit differences as 
significant as is their family likeness. They are as cousins. 
Sprung obviously from the same ancestry, each has diverged from 
the original in its own way, and with a reason for every modifica- 
tion. The reason, moreover, is the same as that which has fixed 
the shape of scythes, namely, to facilitate a difficult technical 
action. Nor is the type of shovel or spade any longer uncertain, 
albeit there are varieties of it. In the hands of generations of 
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skilful labourers either tool has found its necessary definite form : 
the tree tapering not without grace into the appointed curve of 
the iron; the blade wide and thin and shapely. And the type is 
so nearly perfect that the predilections of individual workmen 
may be ignored. They are too insignificant to be worth the 
manufacturer’s attention. If our old labourer’s spade had not 
quite a nice lift, yet it was a pretty littlespade. And it had been 
made in America—at Chicago—stamped out with thousands more 
which were all fit and saleable, because all conformed to the un- 
changeable type towards which skill was striving before America 
had been heard of. It is hard to conceive a stronger proof of the 
existence of technique in shovelling and digging. 

Of the technique which goes with hoeing the evidence is 
delightfully different. Spades may be best made at Chicago or at 
Birmingham, because the unwieldy iron and steel of them can be 
more finely forged by steam-hammers than by the village smith. 
But a hoe, being smaller, lighter, altogether more manageable, 
may be made by any blacksmith worth his salt. Consequently, 
although machine-made hoes are to be had cheap at any iron- 
monger’s shop, the hand-made article holds its own in the market. 
For it would appear that a hoe is a more delicate instrument than 
a casual observer might suppose. For instance, the tool with 
which one man may do excellent work does not always suit 
another equally capable man, even on the same soil, until the 
adjustment of the handle in the socket has been altered. The 
soil, again, may necessitate a more radical change in the tool, 
beyond the hoer’s power to effect; and this is where the local 
smith comes in, providing the hoe generally found most service- 
able in his district. Not many years ago, the West Surrey 
labourer in want of a good hoe preferred one made by a certain 
blacksmith in Farnham, who knew better than can be known at 
Birmingham what was likely to be useful in his district. For 
wearing thin and true, and for convenient ‘set’ at the neck, this 
man’s hoes in his best days could not be surpassed; but at the 
present time the really desirable hoes for the same country come 
from a smithy at Milford, near Godalming. And these are so 
generally approved that farmers for miles round lay in a stock of 
them to sell to their men, who, veritable connoisseurs, will sooner 
pay their employer for a Milford hoe than go to a shop for a less 
useful though perhaps a cheaper tool. Yet near Aldershot, and 
therefore practically in the same neighbourhood, there are places 
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where the Milford hoe is found unsuitable to certain peculiarities 
of the soil, and in these places the preferred pattern is one 
obtained at Guildford. In view of all this, it cannot be necessary 
to insist further upon the fineness of the technique of hoeing. 
The fact that: businesses thrive by supplying its demands places 
its existence beyond a doubt. Actually there is money in the re- 
cognition of it. 

Indeed, in} these local reputations for the make of certain 
tools we tap another source of evidence, if more evidence were 
needed, of the great technical accomplishments of our labouring 
folk. Though less often now than of old, yet still in sequestered 
villages, in workshops never heard of by technical educators, 
good workmen win, not to publicity perhaps, but to a curious 
fame amongst other working-men, for their known ability in 
making beautiful or fit tools. The present writer remembers a 
blacksmith in a village too small to afford the man more than 
half a living, who earned the other half by ‘lining’ or repointing 
with steel the pickaxes and digging-forks brought to him by out- 
side appreciators. And we may recall the noted Pyecombe 
crooks, mentioned_by Sir Arthur Conan Doyle in ‘ Rodney Stone.’ 
At one time, no South-Down shepherd felt himself properly 
equipped for his work without a crook from the Pyecombe 
smithy. Of course no one needs convincing that a shepherd’s 
work is full of minute technicalities—we have read about them 
in Mr. Hardy’s amongst other books: but the tale of human 
struggle and human skill suggested by a Pyecombe crook, 
polished bright as silver for a good reason, is one that would sur- 
pass all the art of fiction to tell. The temptation is great to go 
on and speak of a family of smiths, in a village no one ever 
heard of out of Surrey, whose edged-tools—axes, chisels, 
planes—were coveted thirty years ago by all wheelwrights and 
carpenters for miles round: or of a wheelwright not so very far 
from the same village, whose waggons to-day are in demand from 
Woking to the Isle of Wight. 

Without, however, wandering so far from the peasant labourer, 
mention may yet be made of other essentially rustic occupations 
that have their full measure of mystery. Not to speak of sawyers 
who have almost disappeared before the steam saw—for their 
exhausting labour in couples impelled them to get drunk singly, 
and too often on alternate days, to the unbearable annoyance of 
their employers; or of threshers, whose winter employment has 
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made way for the charms of the steam threshing-machine; or 
of thatchers, or harvesters, or brick-makers, or quarrymen, there 
are the ‘ hedgers aud ditchers,’ whose work is not quite so simple 
as might be thought. Only the other day a farmer was com- 
plaining that, though he could find three months’ work for a man 
at hedging and ditching, he could not find a man able to do the 
work, which, therefore, would have to be left undone. Again, there 
are the copse-cutters, too interesting to be quite passed over. 
According to an old farm-hand, ‘ There’s a great deal of art in 
copsin’.. You gets somucha hundred for everything you can 
save; soa man got to keep his eye on what he got in his hand, 
to see what he can make of it. There’s poles, and bow-shores, 
and shackles’ (listen to the technical words—they relate to 
hurdle-making and sheep-folding), ‘and rods, and pea-sticks— 
everything before the bavin comes ; and bavin is the last. You 
gets so much a hundred for ’em all, and if a man don’t make the 
most of ’em, he may soon throw away a day’s earnin’.’ 

To finish, there is the ancient craft of charcoal-burning, 
carried on mysteriously in remote forest dells, and probably little 
changed in any of its details since the time of those men who 
once emerged so strangely from the depths of the New Forest 
into English history, to pick up the body of a king. In what 
follows—it is the substance of a conversation on the subject with 
an old labouring man—two points are worth observing : first, the 
labourer’s interest in a technique admittedly outside his own 
province ; and second, the curious way in which these more 
recondite traditional crafts grouped families together, linked the 
generations, and gave characteristics to whole villages. We had 
been speaking of a man who was ‘gone down Horsham way, 
burnin’,’ and soon it came out that this man’s native place was 
a near village, where, a generation ago, half the people had the 
same surname as his, and all of that name were charcoal-burners. 
‘A rare payin’ job,’ the labourer called it. He had ‘ knowed old 
Jack say at the end of a season that he’d saved a tea-pot full o’ 
sovereigns’ from charcoal-burning. ‘One o’ these brown tea-pots 
—you knows. “Iwas piece-work—so much a settin’. I re- 
member once old So-and-So got me to go burnin’ with ’n down at 
Culverley for a week. And we burnt six settin’s that week. He 
got six or seven—seven or eight pound for it. He paid me thirty 
shillin’s "—me, a mere unskilled helper. 

‘It’s night an’ day work. You got to keep goin’ round the fires 
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at night, ’r else p’r’aps they’d blow or something go wrong.’ So, 
lest a wind should rise in the night—the softest breeze through 
the woods—and set the fire ‘ blowing’ or flaring, there must be 
watch kept, and a shovel handy for throwing up earth. 

But it is not a job to be undertaken without training. The 
labourer continued, ‘I never knowed anybody but them of that 
name do it about here. Now and again one ’d go ’long with ’em, 
same as me that time; but that was only labourin’. There was 
old Rubber, we used to call ’n, what had a little hop-ground . . . 
he said one year he’d burn his charcoal hisself. He didn’t see 
why he should pay they so much for doin’ of it.’ Accordingly he 
started, but ‘Sonny —’s wife was goin’ along by, and she says, 
“There’s something wrong with that pit. I en’t a charcoal- 
burner,” she says, “‘ but I sleeps with one, and I knows enough to 
know there’s something wrong.”’ And sure enough, the unlucky 
Rubber’s pit ‘ blowed. Flames went upas high as your head,’ con- 
verting a good charcoal setting into a mere wasteful bonfire. 

It is interesting to note the ignorance which ‘ Sonny’s wife’ 
owned to, in spite of her exceptional opportunities for learning ; 
but more interesting still is her partial initiation into the 
mysteries of the craft, obtained doubtless by practical experience 
‘T’ve seen the wives out with their husbands,’ the labourer said, 
‘ wheelin’ the timber to the pits ;’ and perhaps Sonny’s wife had 
done a labourer’s part in that way. At any rate, the burning pit, 
that gave no warning to the inexpert, had a message for her more 
practised senses, in whose increased vitality one perceives the 
beginnings of a technique. 

Commenting on the hapless Rubber’s misfortune, the labourer 
had one remark too sensible to be forgotten: indeed, it may be 
commended to technical educators as a maxim worthy of their 
consideration: ‘If you don’t know what you be up to, you'll get 
wrong with it.’ 


GEORGE Bourne. 


> ———————— 








































DOGGEREL DITTIES. 


A SONG OF IRE. 


For years content I’ve sat for Clayfordshire. 
None daring me to set the Thames on fire, 
Continued confidence I did inspire ; 

A party vote was all they did require. 

In vain I now those halcyon days desire, 
Little I dreamt how soon they would expire ! 


The War was o’er, the days of peace seemed nigher ; 
Of Army scandals men began to tire, 

And turn their thoughts to local school and choir. 
Sudden among us there arose a Crier ; 

Behind his eyeglass gleamed a prophet’s fire ; 

With discords loud and bold he struck his lyre. 


He uttered words significant and dire, 

‘ Retaliation ’ and ‘ taxation higher.’ 

And ‘ Canada incurring German ire.’ 

Asked Preferential Tariffs for th’Empire, 
Without, he threatened, we should all expire. 
He ended with the awful word Inquire. 





All this from one whom we had learnt admire, 
Panic and terror did at once inspire ! 

The horrid prospect scattered pain and ire 

*Mong all who peace and comfort did desire. 
Struggling in new-stirred depths of fiscal mire, 
Thus spoke half choking, merchant, lawyer, squire: 


‘ What does it matter if our trade expire ?’ 

‘ Hang the Consolidation of th’Empire.’ 
‘Why question that which satisfied my sire?’ 
‘Why bid old men new theories acquire ?’ 
‘Why cast old garments for a new attire ?’ 

‘ Alternative of frying-pan is fire.’ 
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Thought I: ‘ Advice I'll ask from some one higher. 
‘Free trade or Fair, which do you most desire ?’ 
Back from my Leader came this prepaid wire: 
‘Convictions not yet settled. Both admire.’ 

Like sudden burst of a pneumatic tyre, 

My faith in human Leaders did expire! 


A disillusioned man, I strove to Inquire, 
Facts and statistics my poor brain did tire. 
Impossible to find a subject dryer ! 

The language that I used shall not transpire! 
So thick fell Leaflets, I could scarce respire, 
They sold as waste, a farthing for a quire ! 


I went to those who pull Election wire ; 

I left them with confusion more entire. 

‘Protect: ’Gainst People’s food you do conspire.’ 
‘Trade Free: You'll sap the life blood of th’Empire.’ 
Knowing ones’ counsel : ‘ Bide your time, ’tis slyer ; 
‘To sit on narrow fence our hearts desire.’ 


One thing I know, though a plain country squire— 
Tis patent everywhere in Clayfordshire— 

There’s many a fence conceals a barbéd wire, 

And seat on barbéd fence may land in mire! 

So thus to my constituents I wire : 

‘ Regret retire. Others inquire. Myself expire.’ 


DOGBERRY. 


+ Sgeryeer 

















THE TRAGEDY OF ROBERT EMMET 


(The true story of the Emmet Insurrection of 1803—the centenary of which 
Ireland, with its passion for anniversaries, is celebrating this year—is told 
now for the first time. It is based on the official correspondence—‘ private 
and confidential ’—of the Earl of Hardwicke, Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland in 
the opening years of the Nineteenth Century, which, having been purchased 
by the State, has just been made accessible in the manuscript department 
of the British Museum.) 


At a social party of students in Trinity College, Dublin, towards 
the close of the eighteenth century—a revolutionary era in Ireland 
—Thomas Moore, a lad destined to be the Country’s national poet, 
played on the piano the martial strains of the ancient Gaelic air 
to which, years later, he wedded the song ‘ Let Erin remember the 
days of old.’ ‘Ob that I were marching to that air at the head 
of 20,000 men for Ireland !’ exclaimed one of the youths. It was 
Robert Emmet, the dreamy enthusiast and patriot, whose romantic 
and tragic story is the saddest, yet the dearest, memory which 
Ireland cherishes from her unhappy past. 


Emmet was born on March 4, 1778, in St. Stephen’s Green, 
still the most fashionable residential quarter of Dublin, his father 
being one of the State physicians to the Viceregal Court. The 
family was originally English. They came from Kent, in the 
wake of Cromwell’s army for the suppression of the Catholic 
rebellion cf 1641, and in the subsequent confiscation of the pro- 
perties of the defeated Irish Chiefs they received a substantial 
grant of land in Tipperary. To call a man a ‘Cromwellian’ is 
even to-day one of the supremest terms of aversion and contempt 
in the mouths of the peasantry. Yet from a Cromwellian brood 
came Robert Emmet, their adored political martyr. The boy 
entered Trinity College in October 1793, at the age of fifteen. 
He was gentle, serious, earnest, ‘ wholly free,’ as his fellow-student 
Thomas Moore says, ‘ from the frailties of youth,’ fond of scientific 
studies, and noted in the Debating Society of the college for a 
gift of genuine oratory. His person was small and lean and wiry. 
The face, pallid and slightly pock-pitted, was strong, but without 
physical beauty. Under a brow broad and high, the eyes, gray in 
colour, were heavy-lidded, small and searching ; the nose prominent, 
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straight, and thin, ended combatively in a sharp point; and the 
under lip of the mouth protruded somewhat truculently, like a 
challenge of defiance. The predominant expression was intense 
gravity, grim earnestness, supreme self-confidence. It was the 
face of a fanatic. 

The failure of the rebellion of the United Irishmen in 1798, 
the execution or banishment of all its leaders, the cowed and 
prostrate condition of the country after the rigorously repressive 
measures of the Irish Government, did not deter this extraordinary 
youth from planning, two years after the Union of Ireland and 
Great Britain in 1801, another attempt to establish an Irish 
Republic. The Irish Executive knew nothing definite of the 
preparations for this fresh insurrection until it burst about their 
astonished ears on July 23, 1803. Then there was no lack of 
information. Then the whole scheme was unfolded to them by 
some of the terror-stricken conspirators on whom the law succeeded 
in laying its heavy hand. The Lord-Lieutenant was the Earl of 
Hardwicke, who was appointed to the office by Addington in March 
1801, and continued to hold it under Pitt until February 1806. 
His Chief Secretary was William Wickham, and his Under-Secre- 
tary was Alexander Marsden. In the Hardwicke correspondence 
there is a most interesting official paper on the Emmet insurrection, 
prepared by the Chief Secretary in December 1803. ‘ Account of 
the Insurrection in Dublin on the 23rd July, 1803,and the circum- 
stances by which it was preceded ’—so runs its title—‘ prepared from 
the evidence in the late State Trials, from the secret examination 
of several accomplices, and from various secret documents, particu- 
larly from intercepted letters and other papers found in the posses- 
sion of several of the conspirators.’ From this document, and from 
the ‘ secret and confidential’ correspondence between the Viceroy 
and the Cabinet in London, we are enabled to follow the develop- 
ment of the plot. It is an exciting tale of adventure and romance, 
a tale of the deepest human interest. 





Young Emmet was expelled from Trinity College in 1798 for 
his connection with the revolutionary movement. He was there- 
fore debarred from joining any of the professions. In 1802 he 
entered the tanning business, but the death of his father turned 
him irrevocably from the prosaic if peaceful ways of industry 
to the romantic, if hazardous, career of arevolutionist. Under the 
will of his father he received in April 1803 a sum of 3,000/., and 
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with this amount at his back the boy dreamer and fanatic pro- 
posed to wrest Ireland from the grasp of the strongest and most 
wealthy Power in the world. But he had no misgiving as to the 
success of his scheme. Was it not—for one thing—absolutely 
new and original? He was not so foolish as to follow the example 
of the United Irishmen, by attempting to establish a well- 
organised revolutionary society, with clubs in every part of the 
country, and counting its numbers by the hundred thousand. 
That scheme had proved abortive because of the scope it allowed to 
traitors who reported every move in the game to the Government. 
His plan was, first, to spend his fortune on the manufacture and 
collection of munitions of war in the metropolis, taking but a 
dozen tried and trusty friends into his confidence ; then, when all 
his preparations were completed, to summon a thousand desperate 
men to his aid from the disaffected in and around Dublin, arm 
them from his stores, and, surprising the unsuspecting and conse- 
quently unprepared Irish Executive, plant the flag of revolution on 
the battlements of Dublin Castle. This much accomplished—and 
to the romantic, guileless youth it was but a little thing—lIreland, 
at the sound of his trumpet, would shake off her fetters, arise a 
free and independent Republic, and hail him her first President. 
Emmet accordingly confided his scheme only to a few sub- 
ordinate leaders of the rebellion of 1798, in Kildare and Wicklow, 
two counties adjoining Dublin, as well as in the metropolis itself. 
These were to have the men ready to respond to his call when he 
passed the word that the day had come torise. But in the 
immediate work of manufacturing arms and gunpowder his 
trusted confederates were not more than eight workmen in the 
humblest walks in life. The two principals were Michael Quigley, 
a bricklayer, and Nicholas Stafford, a cotton-spinner. Two depots 
were taken in the most crowded centre of Dublin—one in Francis 
Street, and the other in Marshalsea Lane, off Thomas Street. It is 
stated in Wickham’s narrative that such was the secrecy with 
which Emmet conducted these initial operations of his plot that 
not even his chief fellow-conspirators knew exactly the situation 
of the depots. Emmet himself so completely disappeared from 
his social circle at the beginning of April—on receiving the 
money left him in his father’s will—that the secret agents of the 
Executive were unable to discover what had become of him, or to 
determine whether he was in Dublin, or in the provinces 
organising, or had left Ireland altogether. He took a lonely 
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country house in Butterfield Lane, Rathfarnham, just outside the 
city. Here he lived in absolute seclusion as ‘ Robert Ellis’ with 
a faithful girl servant, named Anne Devlin, and here he was 
visited at night by his principal agents. He does not seem even 
to have ever inspected his depots in Francis Street and Marshalsea 
Lane. Of the eight workmen employed in the manufacture of the 
warlike stores, only Quigley and Stafford were aware that he was 
at the head of the movement, and knew where he was to be found. 
To them he gave the necessary money for the purchase of 
materials, and for the payment of five shillings a day to the 
mechanics employed in the depots. From them he received 
regular reports as to the progress of the work. 

But on the morning of Saturday, July 16,a most untoward 
accident happened. An explosion occurred in the Francis Street 
depét. One of the workmen was killed. But, worse calamity, 
the attention of the authorities was called to the place, and the 
stores of pikes, blunderbusses, rockets, and gunpowder were seized. 
Emmet, in consequence, made the Marshalsea Lane depét his 
habitation in order that he might personally supervise the further 
progress of operations. He also decided to hasten the day of the 
insurrection, and accordingly appointed the evening of the 
following Saturday, July 23. Saturday was market-day in Dublin, 
when it was the custom of crowds of the surrounding agricultural 
population to come in to sell their produce; and besides, the 
streets on that evening were usually thronged with artisans and 
labourers, so that the assembly of the rebels at various points of 
the city, for the simultaneous attack on the Castle and the 
military barracks, was likely to pass unnoticed. Therefore, on 
Friday, July 22, Emmet sent commands to his confederates in 
Dublin, Kildare, and Wicklow, to be ready with their men at 
allotted posts within the city at 9 o’clock on Saturday evening, 
when arms would be distributed to them and instructions issued 
as to their respective operations in the capture of Dublin. 


About eleven o’clock on Saturday morning ten of the leaders 
of the disaffected in Kildare arrived in Dublin. ‘They are all 
known to the Government,’ says Chief Secretary Wickham, in his 
report, written in December; ‘and most of them are now in 
custody.’ Emmet met them at the White Bull Inn, Thomas 
Street, with which his depét in Marshalsea Lane was connected by 
a back passage. The Kildare men were all substantial farmers. 
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Their natural impulsiveness and irresponsibility as Irishmen were 
somewhat toned down by the phlegm and caution which Mother 
Earth imparts to those who come into close relations with her. 
They had heard of Emmet, of course, but they had never seen him 
before, and these greybeards—many of them—were not impressed 
by the extreme youth of the revolutionary chief nor by his 
supercilious and domineering manner. The rumour had gone 
abroad that the Dublin leaders of the conspiracy had refused to 
act. The countrymen accordingly insisted upon being introduced 
to their city confederates. They were not going to trust their 
lives and liberties, they said, to a raw enthusiastic boy. But 
Emmet peremptorily refused to produce them ; first because it was 
only too true that the Dublin leaders—mainly shopkeepers—had 
proved unreliable; and, secondly and mainly, because, as things 
were now appearing desperate, he chivalrously desired to hide as 
far as possible the identity of the men implicated in the plot. 
The Kildare farmers then demanded to be shown the depét of 
arms. To this Emmet agreed. He conducted two of the band 
to the neighbouring arsenal in Marshalsea Lane. He pointed out 
to them the piles of pikes—(sharp and deadly weapons they had 
proved to be in the hands of the infuriated peasantry during the 
rebellion of ’98)—their hafts hinged in the centre, so that they 
might be doubled up and secretly carried beneath a greatcoat. 
He showed them also an immense store of musket ball-cartridges. 
So far so good. But in the way of firearms there were only 
eighteen blunderbusses, and only four muskets which had been 
brought in by two army deserters. The only sword in the place 
was one which Emmet had procured for himself. Some extra- 
ordinarily primitive weapons were exhibited. There were one- 
hundred-and-four quart bottles filled with gunpowder, fitted with 
fuses and quilted round with musket bullets, to do duty as hand 
grenades. There were eight logs of deal, ten feet long and one 
foot square, bored in the centre, charged with gunpowder and 
stones, to supply the place of cannon. Emmet also showed the 
Kildare farmers one thousand rudely printed copies of the address 
of ‘The Provisional Government to the People of Ireland’ which 
the youth himself had written. It was a flamboyant production. 
But it emphatically declared that during the revolution life and 
property were to be held sacred. The first of the thirty decrees 
it promulgated was that tithes for the support of the clergy of the 
Established Church were for ever abolished, and that Church 
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lands were the property of the Nation. Finally Emmet, with 
boyish pride, displayed to them the gorgeous uniform which he 
was to wear on the morrow as Commander-in-Chief of the Forces 
of the Irish Republic. 

But these unimaginative, unromantic tillers of the soil scoffed 
at the boy’s arsenal and his proclamations, and even at his mag- 
nificent dress. ‘Be the wars’—they reported to their com- 
rades in the White Bull Inn—‘ they wor made a nice game of 
be the youngster! They wor to attack the Artillery barracks, 
nothin’ else, with a few ould blunderbusses! Oh, the divil 
was in it, entirely! It was to put the rope round the necks of 
decent men the boy wanted! As they worn’t fools they would 
have no hand, art, or part in the business!’ ‘The whole of them 
returned to their homes,’ writes Chief Secretary Wickham, ‘ send- 
ing back their followers whom they met on the road.’ 

At nine o’clock that fateful evening of July 23, 1803, the 
great hour had come for Robert Emmet—the hour of his raptur- 
ous patriotic dreamings ; the hour of a great national awakening 
and uprising, when he should place himself at the head of a 
thousand determined men, and set out to seize Dublin Castle, in 
the name of the Irish Republic. But what a disappointing con- 
summation of his hopes and ambitions, of his months of feverish 
preparation for the great revolution! The Dublin men refusing 
to rise, the Kildare farmers gone home in disgust! But Emmet 
was determined that, whoever might be wanting, he, at least, 
should not fail. He put on his grand uniform as Commander-in- 
Chief of the Forces of the Irish Republic. The coat was green, 
with heavy golden epaulets. There was a white waistcoat, and 
tight pantaloons of the same colour, and Hessian boots. In the 
crimson sash round his waist were a brace of pistols, and by his 
side hung a sword. On his head was a beaver cocked hat with 
white feathers. His two chief generals, Michael Quigley, the 
bricklayer, and Nicholas Stafford, the cotton-spinner, also wore 
green uniforms, but they fell far short of the bravery and the 
glory of their young leader’s regimentals. Emmet was still the 
boy more than the revolutionist in this, the supreme moment of 
the crisis. He had all the assurance of youth in its own invinci- 
bility and good fortune, and he readily put it to the touch. Not 
a thought of failure or death seems to have disturbed him. It 
was a beautiful summer evening, and in the soft setting sunshine 
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and the radiant blue skies he saw not the shadow of the gallows, 
nor the glint of the executioner’s knife. So, drawing his sword, 
the romantic and intrepid boy, in the fantastic uniform, sallied 
forth from the depot in Marshalsea Lane, with firm step, erect 
front, and joyful heart, to outlawry and a shameful death ! 
Following Emmet as he appeared in Thomas Street from 
Marshalsea Lane were about a hundred men, twenty or so pro- 
vided with blunderbusses, and the others armed with pikes. 
There was much shouting and yelling. The peaceable market- 
ing crowds in that busy thoroughfare, highly puzzled, asked each 
other ‘ What’s up?’ The inhabitants crowded the windows and 
looked down on the scene with amazement. On what was afoot 
becoming known, a panic set in. The shopkeepers, interrupted 
at their busiest hour, hurried to put up their shutters, as they 
cursed the youth in the green and gold and white uniform— 
the poet, the dreamer, and the enthusiast—who, in setting out 
to make them free, had spoiled their evening’s takings. Drunken 
ruffians poured out of the low inns and, arming themselves with 
pikes, joined the insurgents, bent solely on pillage and murder. 
Emmet, turning to the left, towards Dublin Castle, drew up his 
followers in Francis Street, and had them counted by Quigley 
and Stafford. About 300 they numbered, but on not more than 
100 could reliance be placed. The youth then addressed them. 
He said that, as they were not strong enough to capture Dublin 
Castle, he proposed to lead them to the Wicklow mountains to 
await a more favouring chance for establishing the Irish Republic. 
What was that ? Take them away from Dublin, where there were 
Sassenachs to be piked! And to the desolate, hungry Wicklow 
hills! Did anyone ever hear the like! Who was this gossoon 
who dared to say so! To the devil they pitched the youngster, 
and his green and gold uniform! The yelling mob thus hurled 
their indignation at the boy. Let him run away, the coward, to 
the Wicklow mountains if he liked! They could get on very 
well without him in piking the Sassenachs! Just then adragoon 
rode up Francis Street, from the direction of the Castle. He was 
an orderly, leisurely on his way to the Royal Hospital, the head- 
quarters of the Commander-in-Chief of the Forces. Poor fellow, 
he was to be the first victim of the insurrection! With savage 
cries, the mob surrounded him, flung him from his horse, and 
piked him as he lay on the ground. Emmet was overwhelmed 
with horror by the cruel deed. This was not insurrection as he 
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had imagined it—with banners flying, drums beating, bugles 
blowing, his gallant followers in deadly grapple with gallant 
foes! Collecting ten of his chief supporters—including Michael 
Quigley, the bricklayer, and Nicholas Stafford, the cotton-spinner 
—he fled from Francis Street, dodging through the back streets in 
order to get to his house in Butterfield Lane without having to pass 
a military post. They reached the place just at eleven o'clock. 
Young Anne Devlin was there, praying for the success of the 
rebellion. ‘Who's that?’ she called out, on hearing the noise 
in the yard. ‘It’s me, Anne,’ replied Emmet, coming into the 
girl’s view. She saw his green and gold and white uniform. But 
what a mockery was its gallant bravery, with that face of shame 
and humiliation beneath the cocked hat and white feathers! 
‘Oh, bad welcome to yez!’ cried the girl bitterly in an Irish 
exclamation. ‘Is the world lost by ye, cowards that yez are, to 
lead the people to destruction, and then to lave them!’ ‘Don’t 
blame me, Anne; the fault is not mine,’ was the boy’s dejected 


reply. 


The mob broke up into several sections after Emmet had fled, 
and for two hours held complete possession of James Street, 
Thomas Street, and Francis Street, almost the entire route 
between Dublin Castle, the seat of civil government, and the 
Royal Hospital, the headquarters of the military. Their prin- 
cipal leader was a soldier named James Bannan—one of the two 
deserters who had been in hiding for days in the depdt at 
Marshalsea Lane—and in his red coat he was a conspicuous figure 
in the turbulent scenes that followed. There was a barrack in 
James Street occupied by 150 men of the 21st Regiment, or the 
Royal North British Fusiliers. The senior officer on duty, sus- 
picious of the movements of the mob in James Street, but with- 
out even the remotest idea that an insurrection had broken out, 
despatched Lieutenant Brady, with a company of the regiment, 
to fetch Colonel Brown from his lodgings on Usher Quay. A 
body of pikemen rushed suddenly upon the soldiers as they were 
marching through James Street, but fled, flinging away their 
weapons, before the musketry fire of the ‘red-coats.’ Meanwhile, 
Colonel Brown, on the way to the barracks accompanied by a 
servant, fell into the hands of another party of the rebels and was 
piked to death. 

A private carriage came along Thomas Street, driving in the 
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direction of the Castle, In it were two gentlemen and a young 
lady. It was stopped by the mob. ‘What do you want?’ de- 
manded the elder of the gentlemen. ‘I am Kilwarden, Chief 
Justice of the King’s Bench.’ The judge—one of the most 
humane dispensers of the law in a rather brutal age—was imme- 
diately pulled out of the carriage and piked. He resided a few 
miles outside the city, and, hearing the rumours of an insurrec- 
tion, decided that as a member of the Privy Council his post was 
at the Castle. The other gentleman, the Rev. Richard Wolfe 
(Kilwarden’s nephew), was also cruelly murdered. The young 
lady was the judge’s daughter. With the departure of Emmet, 
the rebellion had fallen into the hands of the offscourings of the 
lowest quarters of Dublin. But the Irish instinct of respect for 
women was alive even in the breasts of this rabble. In all the 
horrors of ’98 in Wexford, the peasants laid not a hand im- 
modestly upon any women of their opponents, while their own 
wives and daughters and sisters were being outraged by the 
military. ‘Run away with you, Miss, and God save you!’ cried 
the insurgents to Miss Wolfe—after they had foully murdered 
her aged father before her eyes-—and the unhappy young lady, 
distraught and hysterical, hastened unmolested to the Castle ! 

Another section of the mob attacked a guardhouse, occupied 
by a few companies of the 21st Regiment, in the Coombe, the 
back lanes of Thomas Street, but were easily repulsed. There were 
two or three other isolated murders within the area of disturbance. 
But by eleven o’clock detachments of infantry and cavalry arrived 
and stamped out what remained of the smouldering embers of the 
insurrection. About thirty of the rebels were killed. The Yeo- 
manry were also called out and passed the night searching the 
houses of the district. By morning the prisons were crammed 
with suspected persons. 


Next day, Sunday, July 24, the Lord-Lieutenant sat down in 
Dublin Castle to write for Charles Yorke, the Home Secretary, an 
account of the outbreak. ‘They do not seem to have been ably 
commanded,’ is the comment of his Excellency; ‘ and indeed 
everything shows that this insurrection was the work of a rabble 
without leaders.’ On the 26th the Viceroy writes that there had been 
no further disturbance in Dublin. ‘ It is also a satisfactory circum- 
stance,’ he adds, ‘ that the mail coaches from the country arrived 
in due course this morning, without having been attacked, and 
that the guards report the country through which they had passed 
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everywhere quiet.’ Meanwhile it was freely said that the Govern- 
ment had been caught napping. The garrison of Dublin consisted 
of 3,000 men—infantry, cavalry, and artillery—and, though the 
scene of the insurrection was within a few minutes’ ride of the 
Royal Barracks, two hours elapsed before the military were turned 
out. The gentry, especially, were extremely indignant, declaring 
that if they had had their native Parliament adequate measures 
would have been taken for their protection. ‘It is unfortunate,’ 
the Lord-Lieutenant admits in a private and confidential letter to 
the Home Secretary, ‘that such a conspiracy should have been 
formed and brought to such a position without being discovered, 
and that it should be possible for a secret of such a nature to be 
so well kept.’ He adds: ‘I had some vague information of risings 
in Belfast and Dublin ; but it was not of a nature to act upon, and 
the writer desired a sum of money at the same time, which appeared 
to explain his motives. In addition to this, the vague rumours 
which many people are fond of circulating make one less disposed 
to credit those which are real.’ In another communication to 
the Home Secretary, the Viceroy states that Patrick McCabe, a 
chandler, of Francis Street, who had been arrested, confessed that 
he was one of the leaders of the insurrection; but asserted posi- 
tively that though he breakfasted on Saturday morning, July 23, 
at a public-house near Island Bridge with three others for the 
purpose of concerting a plan of attack on the artillery barracks of 
the district, he was not apprised of the intention of rising on that 
day, or informed of the existence of the depdt of arms and ammu- 
nition in Marshalsea Lane. ‘If this is true it is a curious cireum- 
stance,’ comments the Viceroy ; ‘ but if such a system of secrecy 
is observed amongst those who are to execute a plan of insurrection, 
at the same time that it diminishes our chance of procuring good 
information, it must greatly diminish their chance of success at 
any point.’ The Home Secretary, writing on August 4 from 
Whitehall, was able to convey to the Lord-Lieutenant that 
George III. and his Cabinet held the Irish Government blameless 
in the matter. ‘Addington desires me to tell you,’ says Charles 
Yorke, ‘ that yesterday in the closet the King said to him that he 
was perfectly satisfied that there had been no remissness whatever 
on the part of the Irish Government, and that he was much dis- 
pleased at the reports that had been propagated upon the subject. 
I am also desired to mention that the King said this of his own 
mind, and without having been led to the subject by Addington.’ 
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On August 25 the Lord-Lieutenant announces to the Home 
Secretary the arrest of‘ young Emmet.’ He adds: ‘There is every 
reason to believe that he was deeply implicated in the affair of the 
23rd ultimo, but I confess I had imagined that he had escaped. 
His having remained here looks as if he had been in expectation 
of a further attempt.’ Here the glamour of a sweet and romantic 
love episode is flung around the story of this madcap insurrection. 
It was as a lover, not as a rebel, that Robert Emmet lingered in 
Dublin, while the sleuth-hounds of the outraged law were eagerly 
searching torun him down. On the Monday night after the insur- 
rection the boy and his companions fled from the house in Butterfield 
Lane to the Dublin mountains. Anne Devlin, going up there a 
few days later with letters, found Emmet, still in his uniform of 
green and gold and white, sitting outside a cabin. Much of the 
fantastic finery of the patriot’s trappings was departed. They were 
soiled and bedraggled. His pride in them was dead. Indeed, he 
hated them now, for being unable to procure a change to everyday 
attire, they tied him to the Dublin hills, while he ardently pined 
to be back in Dublin to see his sweetheart. Sarah Curran was her 
name. She was the youngest daughter of John Philpot Curran, 
the famous advocate, who had defended, with amazing skill and 
devotion, the leaders of the rebellion of 98, brought to trial 
before the ordinary legal tribunals. A sweet shy young girl is 
Sarah Curran, as we see her in Romney’s portrait. Silky hair ripples 
over her white forehead ; the expression of her dark eyes-——the glow- 
ing eyes of her witty and eloquent father—show that, like her lover, 
she was a dreamer and enthusiast ; and though the curling lips are 
parted by a pleasant smile, the predominant expression of the face 
is sad. She was then only twenty-one years old. 

Early in August Robert Emmet effected a partial change of 
his dress. He was able to cast aside the cocked hat with white 
feathers, and the green and gold jacket; but he had still to retain 
the white waistcoat and pantaloons and the Hessian boots. In 
this attire, half military and half civilian, he returned to Harold’s 
Cross, on the outskirts of Dublin, and lodged with a poor widow, 
who knew him well, named Palmer. The house was on the high 
road between the Priory, the residence of John Philpot Curran, at 
Rathfarnham, and the city. A letter from him being conveyed 
to Sarah Curran, he met his love and told her that he proposed, 
when the pursuit slackened, to endeavour to quit the country for 
America. But that was not to be. The authorities received 
information that a young man, possibly Emmet, was in hiding at 
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Mrs. Palmer’s, Harold’s Cross. The chief of the police, Major 
Sirr, rode out there at mid-day on August 23, attended by a 
soldier, and, entering the house, found the young man just about 
to sit down to dinner. ‘ What’s your name?’ asked the police 
officer. ‘Cunningham,’ was the reply. ‘How long have you 
been here?’ ‘I came only this morning.’ Sirr then sought 
Mrs. Palmer, and ascertained from her that the lodger’s name 
was Hewitt, and that he had been there several weeks. During 
the interview with the landlady the peace officer heard the noise 
of a scuffle in the street, and hastening out saw the young 
man running off. Sirr gave chase, and captured the fugitive. 
Brought to Dublin Castle, the prisoner admitted he was Robert 
Emmet. He was committed to Kilmainham gaol on the charge 
of high treason. 


Emmet retained for his defence John Philpot Curran, the 
ablest advocate of the day, and the father of his sweetheart. 
Curran was an intimate friend of the Emmet family and knew 
Robert well, but he was absolutely ignorant of the relations 
hetween his daughter and the plotter and leader of the late 
insurrection. The news came to him in a dramatic manner and 
with crushing effect. The Lord-Lieutenant, writing to Charles 
Yorke on September 9, says: 


A curious discovery has been made respecting Emmet, the particulars of 
which I have not time to detail to you fully. There were found upon him two 
letters from a woman, written with a knowledge of the transactions in which he 
had been engaged, and with good wishes for the success of any future attempt. 
He has been very anxious to prevent these letters being brought forward, and has 
been apprehensive that the writer was arrested as well as himself. Till yester- 
day, however, we were entirely ignorant of the person who had written these 
letters, which are very clever and striking. The discovery was made last night 
by a letter from Emmet, intercepted on its passage from Kilmainham prison to 
Miss Sarah Curran, youngest daughter of Curran the lawyer. Wickham has seen 
him and he professes entire ignorance of the connection ; but I think he must 
decline being counsel for Emmet in a case in which his daughter may be im- 
plicated. It is a very extraordinary story, and strengthens the case against 
Emmet. 


Emmet was indeed sorely stricken by the discovery of his 
sweetheart’s association with him in his dreams and ambitions, 
his projects and efforts for the overthrow of the British power in 
Ireland. He appealed fervently to the authorities forthe destruc- 
tion of the papers. He offered to plead guilty to the charge of 
high treason. and to walk to the gallows without a word—giving 
up his right to address the Court from the dock and the people 
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from the scaffold—if, in return, Miss Curran and her relatives 
were spared the annoyance and the grief of the public disclosure 
of these documents. The Crown rejected the proposal. One day 
Major Sirr and a party of Yeomanry appeared at the Priory, 
Rathfarnham, armed with warrants to search the house and its 
owner’s papers, and to arrest Sarah Curran. It was the first 
intimation that Curran received of the implication of his daughter 
in the insurrection. He was overwhelmed by the blow. His 
anger against Sarah was intense. This great lawyer, this orator 
with the tongue of fire, this wit, from whose recorded sallies the 
lapse of a century has not evaporated the spirit of laughter, was, 
with all his genius, a mean-souled creature. His conduct, as dis- 
closed by the Hardwicke correspondence, was most despicable. It 
was not for his daughter, suffering from the cruellest pangs that 
can lacerate the ardent heart of a young girl in love, that he was 
concerned. He was fearful lest his prospects of promotion to the 
Bench might be imperilled. He hastened in a mad rage to the 
Castle, saw the Attorney-General—Standish O’Grady—vituperated 
Emmet, denounced his daughter, tendered his person and his 
papers to the Government, to abide any inquiry they might 
deem it expedient to direct. Brought before the Privy Council, 
he was examined, and dismissed without a stain on his mean 
and contemptible character. The Lord-Lieutenant—a kindly, 
generous man, as his correspondence shows—decided that no 
action was to be taken against Miss Curran. The poor girl for a 
time lost her reason, and could not in any circumstances have 
been removed to prison. The Home Secretary, writing to his 
Excellency from Whitehall, September 16, 1803, says: ‘ Your 
delicacy and management with regard to the Curran family is 
highly applauded. The King is particularly pleased with it. It 
is a sad affair. Mademoiselle seems a true pupil of Mary 
Woollstonecraft.’ The King’s own comment in a note to the 
Lord-Lieutenant is: ‘ Emmet’s correspondence with the daughter 
of Mr. Curran is certainly curious.’ What she told him in these 
letters was that he was her hero as well as her lover; that he had 
her prayers—all that she could give—for his success; and she 
hoped that when Ireland hailed him as her deliverer she should 
stand proudly by his side. 


Curran threw up his brief for Emmet. The trial of the boy 
was consequently delayed in order that other counsel might be 
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instructed. At last, on Monday, September 19, 1803, Robert 
Emmet was arraigned for high treason in Green Street Court- 
house, before a Special Commission—at which Lord Norbury, 
Chief Justice of the Common Pleas (the ‘ hanging judge’ of ’98), 
presided—and a jury of Dublin citizens. The Attorney-General 
(Standish O’Grady) and the Solicitor-General (William Conyngham 
Plunket) appeared for the Crown. The prisoner was defended 
by Leonard MacNally and Peter Burrowes. Witnesses were 
examined to prove that the prisoner—as the Attorney-General 
expressed it—was ‘the origin, the life, and the soul’ of the in- 
surrection. No evidence was produced for the defence. Mac- 
Nally said the prisoner had no desire to take up the time of the 
Court by making a defence, and had instructed his counsel not to 
address the jury on his behalf. The death sentence—in Emmet’s 
opinion—had already been pronounced at Dublin Castle. The 
jury, without leaving the box, found the prisoner guilty. 

‘ Prisoner at the bar,’ said the Clerk of the Crown, ‘have you 
anything to say why judgment of death and execution should not 
be awarded against you, according to law?’ Yes, he had some- 
thing to say to vindicate the principles for which his young 
life was about to be sacrificed—and he said it in one of the noblest 
speeches that have ever been delivered from the dock under the 
shadow of the scaffold. Emmet looked death in the face with a 
fortitude and serenity that would have been astounding if we 
did not know that he was only twenty-five. He was young, and 
therefore indifferent to death. He was young, and therefore vain. 
He desired to play to the end the part of the hero of romance; to 
leave the world grandly, with flying colours. He had, therefore, 
in his mind a magnificent speech—a speech that would thrill the 
country—the preparation of which had filled with delight many 
an otherwise dreary hour in his prison cell. It was now half-past 
nine o'clock at night. The trial had begun at half-past nine o’clock 
in the morning. For ten hours Emmet had stood in the dock. 
There was no interruption for refreshment; no interval for rest. 
The proceedings had been pushed on pitilessly by the judges to 
their grim and gruesome finish. A sprig of lavender, handed to 
the prisoner to relieve the oppression of the heated atmosphere of 
the crowded court, was snatched away by his guards. It was 
feared it might contain poison. Unworthy suspicion! The 
hangman’s halter had no degradation for that serene, indomitable, 
young soul in the dock. So with exalted spirits Emmet delivered, 
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in vindication of his policy, a deathless oration which alone would 
have preserved his memory green in Ireland for all time. 

Here is the memorable peroration, answering to Burke’s 
description of perfect oratory—‘ half poetry, half prose’: 

I have but a fewmore words to say. I am going to my cold and silent grave 
—my lamp of life is nearly extinguished—my race is run—the grave opens tu 
receive me, and I sink into its bosom. I have but one request to ask at my 
departure from this world: it is the charity of its silence. Let no man write my 
epitaph ; for, as no man who knows my motives dare now vindicate them, let not 
prejudice or ignorance asperse them. Let them and me rest in obscurity and 
peace, and my tomb remain uninscribed, and my memory in oblivion, until other 
times and other men can do justice to my character. When my country takes 
her place among the nations of the earth, then, and not till then, let my epitaph 
be written. I have done. 


The boy spoke for an hour. His voice was clear and distinct, 
its cadences being modulated to suit the sentiments, and as he 
warmed to his address he moved rapidly but not ungracefully about 
the dock. 

Norbury sentenced him to be executed in Thomas Street—the 
scene of the insurrection—the next afternoon. He passed for a 
wit, this judge. Yet he was a callous, indeed a brutal man. 
There are stories told of his unseasonable jests at the expense 
of men whom he was consigning to the gallows. ‘Give me a 
long day, me lord!’ exclaimed one poor wretch as Norbury put on 
the black cap. ‘You shall have it, my boy,’ replied the judge, 
‘for to-morrow is the 21st of June, the longest day of the year.’ 
But the pathos, the tragedy, of the present scene touched him 
deeply, and on concluding the sentence he burst into tears. As 
Emmet was being removed from the dock his counsel, Leonard 
MacNally, flung his arms about him and kissed him on the fore- 
head. It was the kiss of a Judas! It is ever thus in the records 
of Irish conspiracy—the vilest treachery walks hand in hand with 
the noblest heroism. Years after ‘MacNally the incorruptible,’ 
as he was called, had gone to his rest in all the odour of sanctity. 
Nationalist and Catholic, it was discovered that he had been in the 
receipt of a salary of 3001. a year as a secret agent of the Govern- 
ment. Himself a United Irishman, he entertained the leaders of 
the conspiracy right royally at his hospitable table—and reported 
their conversations to Dublin Castle. The black-hearted scoundrel, 
retained for the defence of most of the prisoners charged with 
high treason, sold the secrets of his briefs to the Crown. It is 
believed it was he who betrayed Emmet’s hiding-place at Harold’s 
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Cross. Surely, in the black record of human baseness and 
treachery, there is no viler name than that of ‘ Leonard MacNally 
the incorruptible.’ 

The Lord-Lieutenant, writing that night from Dublin Castle 
to the Home Secretary acquainting him of Emmet’s conviction, 
Says : 

It is a most fortunate circumstance that the evidence against this man was 
so complete, for singular as it may appear, though we were in possession of 
several letters and papers that were written by him, it was impossible to obtain 
proof of his handwriting. He seems to have practised the writing of different 
hands; and though he was educated at the College, and had resided so much in 
Dublin, there was no person to be found who could prove his handwriting in a 
legal manner. 


Emmet was brought back to Kilmainham gaol at midnight. 
He stayed up most of the night writing. He wrote for his 
brother, Thomas Addis Emmet, one of the leaders of the United 
Irishmen and at the time an exile in Paris for his complicity in 
the rebellion of 1798, a long description of his military plans 
for the seizure of Dublin—very coherent, very lucid—and a 
defence of his policy—very vigorous, very buoyant—for a youth 
with Death waiting at his elbow. Could there be a more 
striking proof of his amazing courage? There was a communi- 
cation to ‘the Right Hon. W. Wickham, Chief Secretary for 
Treland,’ acknowledging the delicacy with which he had been 
treated by the authorities, admitting the mildness of the Irish 
Administration, the interest of the Lord-Lieutenant in the well- 
being and contentment of the people, but justifying, nevertheless, 
his attempt to overthrow the British Government in Ireland. 
The communication concludes with elaborate courtesy—‘I have 
the honour to be, sir, with the greatest respect, your most 
obedient servant, Robert Emmet.’ There was a letter also to 
John Philpot Curran, humbly pleading for forgiveness for the 
trouble he had brought upon him and his household. Another 
pathetic epistle addressed to his friend and companion, the 
brother of her whom he so dearly loved, was intended, surely, for 
her :— 


My dearest Richard,—I find I have but a few hours to live; but if it was the 
last moment, and that the power of utterance was leaving me, I would thank 
you from the bottom of my heart for your generous expressions of affection and 
forgiveness to me. If there was anyone in the world in whose breast my death 
might be supposed not to stifle every spark of resentment, it might be you. 
I have deeply injured you—I have injured the happiness of a sister that you 
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love, and who was formed to give happiness to everyone about her, instead of 
having her own mind a prey to affliction. Oh! Richard, I have no excuse to 
offer, but that I meant the reverse ; I intended as much happiness for Sarah as 
the most ardent love could have given her. I never did tell you how much 
I idolised her. It was not with a wild or unfounded passion, but it was an 
attachment increasing every hour, from an admiration of the purity of her mind 
and respect for her talents. I did dwell in secret upon the prospect of our union. 
I did hope that success, while it afforded the opportunity of our union, might 
be a means of confirming an attachment which misfortune had called forth. 
I did not look to honours for myself—praise I would have asked from the lips 
of no man ; but I would have wished to read in the glow of Sarah’s countenance 
that her husband was respected. 

My love, Sarah! it was not thus that I thought to have requited your affec- 
tion. I did hope to be a prop round which your affections might have clung, 
and which would never have been shaken; but a rude blast has snapped it, and 
they have fallen over a grave. 

This is no time for affliction. I have had public motives to sustain my mind, 
and I have not suffered it to sink; but there have been moments in my imprison- 
ment when my mind was so sunk by grief on her account that death would have 
been arefuge. God bless you, my dearest Richard. I am obliged to leave off 
immediately. 

ROBERT EMMET. 


In the morning came MacNally—the only ‘ friend’ permitted 
to visit Emmet—with bitter news. There was woe in his voice 
as he asked the youth would he like to see his mother. ‘Oh, 
what would I not give to see her!’ exclaimed Emmet. ‘Take 
courage, Robert,’ said MacNally ; ‘you will see her this night.’ 
As he pointed upward, Emmet knew that death had visited his 
sorrow-stricken mother—the mother who was so proud of him, 
the mother to whom he was so devoted—killed by the news of 
the doom of her son. ‘It is better so!’ Emmet cried, bowing his 
head. 

The Rev. Thomas Gamble, and another Protestant clergyman 
named Grant, brought him the consolations of religion. After the 
execution these gentlemen waited upon the Lord-Lieutenant at 
the Castle and gave him an account of Emmet’s last hours, which 
his Excellency, in turn, conveyed to the Home Secretary. They 
urged the prisoner to acknowledge, in submission and in sorrow, 
the crime for which he was about to suffer. ‘They were not 
successful,’ says the Viceroy, ‘in persuading him to abjure those 
principles by which he was actuated in his conspiracy to over- 
throw the Government.’ He said he was aware that persons 
entertaining his democratic and republican opinions were supposed 
to be Deists. But he protested that ‘he was a Christian in the 
true sense of the word,’ and expressed a wish to receive the 
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Sacrament. The clergymen explained to the Lord-Lieutenant 
that although Emmet would not confess himself guilty, and in 
fact remained impenitent to the last, they decided, charitably, to 
consider him ‘a visionary enthusiast —a person, in a word, not 
responsible for his actions—and as such to join him in prayer 
and administer the Sacrament. The Lord-Lieutenant endorsed 
their action as humane and wise. At one o'clock a coach left 
the prison with Emmet and the two clergymen, surrounded by a 
strong guard of infantry and cavalry. 

On their way to the place of execution (the Lord-Lieutenant reports), they 
conversed with him on the same topics, but could never persuade him to admit 
that he had been in the wrong. In answer to their questions whether, if he had 
foreseen the blood that had been spilt in consequence of his attempt, he would 
have persisted in his design to overthrow the Government, he observed that no 
one went to battle without being prepared for similar events, always considering 
his attempt as free from moral reproach, in consequence of what he conceived to 
be the goodness of the motive which produced it. 


As Emmet emerged from Marshalsea Lane, on the evening of 
July 23, in his green and gold and white uniform, and with drawn 
sword, on his way, as he fondly hoped, to make Ireland a nation, 
straight before him, in Thomas Street, loomed St. Catherine’s 
Church, a severe and gloomy edifice. In front of this Protestant 
place of worship a scaffold had been erected during the night for 
the execution of the boy. It was a simple and rude structure. 
A platform was made by laying a few planks across a number of 
empty barrels. From this platform rose two posts, fifteen feet 
high, with another beam placed across them, from which hung a 
rope with a running noose. Immediately beneath this beam and 
rope was 4 single narrow plank, supported on two ledges, on which 
the condemned youth was to stand to be launched into eternity. 
The main platform, being about six feet from the ground, was 
ascended by a ladder. A large force of military, horse and foot, 
surrounded the scaffold. Outside their lines was a mass of 
sorrowing spectators. 

Emmet, on alighting from the coach at the foot of the gallows, 
mounted alertly to the platform. In the demeanour of the youth 
there was not the slightest trace of fear. He was desirous of 
addressing the people, as was the custom at public executions. 
Asked what he intended to say, he replied that he wished to 
declare he had never taken any oath but that of the United Irish- 
men, and by that oath he meant to abide. ‘The clergymen who 
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were present,’ the Lord-Lieutenant writes, ‘ explained to him that 
an address to that effect might possibly produce tumult and blood- 
shed, and that it ought not to be permitted. He was, therefore, 
obliged to acquiesce, and did so without appearing to be disturbed 
or agitated.’ One sentence only did he say addressing the 
weeping and moaning crowd, and that he uttered in a firm and 
far-reaching voice: ‘ My friends, I die in peace, with sentiments 
of universal love and kindness towards all men.’ 

Then he stepped on to the single plank beneath the cross- 
beam. The masked executioner adjusted the rope round his 
neck. The thin, sad face of the boy—the face of a fanatic and 
enthusiast—was aflame with the glory of his sacrifice. But 
quickly its light—the light, surely, that never was on sea or 
land—was quenched by the black cap the hangman drew over 
the youth’s head. In his pinioned hands was placed a handker- 
chief, the fall of which was to be the signal to the executioner to 
tilt over the plank which stood between him and death. ‘ Are 
you ready, sir?’ asked the hangman. ‘Not yet,’ was the reply. 
There was a momentary pause. The handkerchief still fluttered 
from the boy’s hands. ‘Are you ready, sir?’ once again the 
executioner asked, and again came the reply—‘ Not yet.’ The 
youth was reluctant to loose his grasp of the handkerchief, and 
thus bring the agony of this most harrowing scene to its inevitable 
end. What was the reason? Up to that moment never had the 
courage, the enthusiasm of Emmet—his exaltation in the glorious 
triumph of death for a great cause—been so magnificently exem- 
plified. Did the sublime fortitude of the boy collapse at the last 
moment? Was his soul seized on the verge of eternity with the 
unutterable magnitude of his sacrifice, with the hollowness of 
earthly ambition? Did the black cap, which shut out the world 
from his eyes, bring a rude awakening from his divine dream of 
being the emancipator of a nation? Did there come to him an 
overmastering craving to sit a little longer at the glorious 
banquet of life and taste of its sweet delights? How pleasant 
even the narrow monotonous round of daily duties would be with 
Sarah Curran, far away from the turmoil of revolutionary politics, 
in some remote secluded spot on the American Continent! Did he 
feel that, after all, the world has no more precious prize than wife 
and children and a peaceful home? Or was it that a despairing 
rage took possession of him at the thought that the great joy which 
flamed in his blood—his passionate love for Ireland—was about to 
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be quenched in him for evermore? Whocantell? He lifted his 
pinioned hands, still grasping the handkerchief, as if to pull off 
his head the accursed thing which shut out the people for whom 
he was sacrificing his young life. Perhaps he thought that if he 
could only see their tear-stained faces they would nerve him to 
suppress the desire to live that was surging in his blood, and to 
lose himself willingly in the repellent taciturnity of death, in the 
appalling mystery of eternal silence. It was said, afterwards, he 
had heard there was to be an attempt to rescue him. Perhaps he 
thought it was all but a hideous dream, and that if he could wait 
a little longer this horrible obsession would pass away. But 
there fell on his ears no noise of commotion in the crowd, no 
shouts of hope and encouragement—only the grief-laden, heart- 
breaking Irish Coie, that most agonising wail of hopeless 
sorrow. 

‘Are you ready, sir?’ asks the hangman for the third time. 
But before the answer comes, before the handkerchief falls, the 
supports of the plank are kicked away, and the youth is writhing 
at the end of a rope, in the agonies of the most revolting and 
degrading of all deaths! In half an hour the still quivering body 
is cut down, and extended on a butcher’s block, and from it the 
head is rudely hacked with a butcher's knife. The brutal fingers 
of the executioner grip its hair, and holding it up, bloody and 
dripping, exposing the waxen features and glazed eyes of the 
dishonoured thing to the moaning crowd, he exclaims, as he parades 
the front of the scaffold: ‘ This is the head of a traitor!’ 


The Lord-Lieutenant, in transmitting to the Home Secretary 
an account of the execution of Emmet, expresses his final judg- 
ment of the boy. ‘From the account Mr. Gamble and the 
other clergyman gave me, he seems to have been a perfect enthu- 
siast, and his conduct proves that, though he possessed talents, his 
judgment was weak.’ With this report his Excellency forwarded 
a copy of a letter, addressed to Thomas Addis Emmet and his 
wife, which Emmet wrote before setting out to his execution. 
Like the account of his plans, it was never delivered. It is now, 
with many other matters relating to the patriot, published for the 
first time : 


My dearest Tom and Jane,—I am just going to do my last duty to my 
country. It can be done as well on the scaffold as on the field. Do not give 
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way to any weak feelings on my account, but rather encourage proud ones that 
I have possessed fortitude and tranquillity of mind to the last. 

God bless you and the young hopes that are growing up about you. May 
they be more fortunate than their uncle; but may they preserve as pure and 
ardent an attachment to their country as he has done. Give the watch td little 
Robert. He will not prize it the less for having been in the possession of two 
Roberts before him. I have one dying request to make to you. I was attached 
to Sarah Curran, the youngest daughter of your friend. I did hope to have had 
her my companion for life. I did hope that she would not only have constituted 
my happiness, but that her heart and understanding would have made her one 
of Jane’s dearest friends. I know that Jane would have loved her on my account, 
and I feel also that had they been acquainted she must have loved her on her 
own. No one knew of the attachment till now, nor is it now generally known, 
therefore do not speak of it to others. She is living with her father and brother, 
but if these protectors should fall off and that no other should replace them, 
treat her as my wife and love her as a sister. God Almighty bless you all. 


Give my love to all my friends. 
ROBERT EMMET. 


‘The letter to his brother,’ says the Viceroy, ‘will not be 
forwarded, but the message respecting Miss Curran has been 
communicated to her father.’ John Philpot Curran’s reply to the 
communication emphasises still further the mean and despicable 
nature of the man. He describes his daughter as ‘a poor creature 
that had once held the warmest place in my heart. I feel,’ he 
says, ‘how I should shrink from the idea of letting her sink so 
low as to become the subject of a testamentary order of a mis- 
ereant who could labour by so foul means and under such odious 
circumstances to connect her with his infamy, and to acquire any 
posthumous interest in her person or her fate. Blotted, therefore, 
as she may irretrievably be from my society, or the place she once 
held in my affection, she must not go adrift. So far, at least, these 
protectors will not fall off. I should therefore, sir, wish for the 
suppression of this extract if no particular motive should have 
arisen for forwarding it to its destination.’ Sarah Curran was 
banished by her father. She found asylum with a respectable 
Quaker family, named Penrose, in Cork. But within two years of 
the execution of her boy lover she was married. It seems out of 
harmony with the fitness of things—a most prosaic and common- 
place conclusion of a pitiful romance. But it was just the ending 
that Emmet would have wished. In his last letter to his 
brother he indirectly, but clearly, expresses the hope that his 
sweetheart should find a husband. To the last Emmet was 
enshrined in her tenderest memories, and her husband, a gallant 
soldier named Captain Sturgeon—nephew of the Marquis of 
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Rockingham—only loved her the more dearly for her faithfulness 
to her shattered romance. She lived for a few years with her 
husband in Sicily, where his regiment was stationed. The end is 
thus announced in The Gentleman’s Magazine for 1808: ‘ May 5, 
1808, at Hythe, in Kent, of a rapid decline, aged 26, Sarah, wife 
of Captain Henry Sturgeon, youngest daughter of the Right Hon. 
J. P. Curran, Master of the Rolls in Ireland.’ She was buried 
with her father’s people in Newmarket, Co. Cork. 


The thanks of the Cabinet were thus conveyed to the Lord- 
Lieutenant in an official letter from the Home Secretary : 

At the same time that one cannot but deplore the wicked malignity and 
wonder at the enthusiastic wildness which appears to have actuated the conduct 
of this miserable man, one cannot but admire the judgment, the temper and 
delicacy which appear to have been manifested in the conduct of your Excel- 
lency’s Government towards this person, and all concerned or in any manner 
connected with him. I cannot but take advantage of this occasion to express 
the satisfaction I feel in observing that the justice, moderation, and mildness of 
your Excellency’s Government have extorted even from a condemned traitor the 
same sentiments of respect and reverence which we have been accustomed to 
hear from the loyal part of the community. 


‘They who make half revolutions dig their own graves,’ says 
Saint-Just. Every established Government is compelled by the 
instinct of self-preservation to brand as ‘traitors,’ and to pursue 
to the death, those who by revolution seek its overthrow. But 
the pathos of failure in a hopeless cause has an irresistible fascina- 
tion. To humanity it appeals with the glamour of romance. The 
world will ever refuse to hold in execration the memories of those 
who give their lives on the gallows for an idea. At any rate, in 
Ireland the tragic story of this youth of stainless life —martyr, 
surely, to a high aspiration and noble purpose—will endure for 
ever. He is the dearest saint in the calendar of Irish political 
martyrology. In the humblest cabins of the land may be seen— 
with the pictures of the Blessed Virgin and St. Patrick—rude 
portraits of Robert Emmet, as he would wish, poor boy, to be 
remembered—in his cocked hat and feathers, his green and gold 
and white uniform, as Commander-in-Chief of the Forces of the 
Irish Republic. 


MicHaEL MacDonacu 
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CHIPPING CAMPDEN AND THE 
COTSWOLD GAMES 


THERE can hardly be a town in the district that would better 
serve for a type of the historical and architectural interest that 
belongs to the fringes of the Cotswolds than Chipping Campden. 
It has never been great and it certainly never can be insignifi- 
cant. Its architecture, domestic and ecclesiastical, belongs almost 
entirely to the period of the great wool-merchants, from the end 
of the fourteenth century to the beginning of the seventeenth. 
After that there is the slow subsidence of prosperity, the dwel- 
ling still in the neighbourhood of descendants of the traders, the 
revival in the eighteenth century, and then the gradual dwindling 
into somnolent mediocrity. But nothing has touched the houses. 
The high street has hardly its superior in England. Here are the 
fine old gabled houses of Elizabeth’s time, two splendid windows 
and some doorways of the fourteenth century, a broad expanse, 
some spreading chestnuts, a market-hall of Charles I.’s day, and 
such like. The almshouses that stand on higher ground near the 
church, a beautiful row of solid grey buildings, with a buttressed 
terrace in front, are of James I.’s time. There are many glorious 
old houses near, great and small, and the ruins also of the house 
of the first viscounts, burnt in the Civil Wars; but perhaps the 
most beautiful is the charming ‘ banqueting-house’ which stands 
in a park at the extremity of the garden of the old mansion. It 
is a large ‘gazebo,’ the upper floor—a large room with five 
windows—reached from the terrace, the lower divided into rooms 
for servants or garden tools. It is just such a house as the bio- 
graphers describe Sir Thomas More’s to have been, to which he 
would retire for seclusion, study, and prayer. From its windows 
may be seen the beautiful vale which stretches eastwards to 
Evenlode and Daylesford. There could hardly be a more beauti- 
ful situation. It is within the protection of the hills and yet 
with a long vista of meadow and woodland before it, the rich 
slopes which are the characteristic features of the district. 
Campden has hardly a house that is not strong and substan- 
tial to-day, and few seem to have needed the thorough ‘ restora- 
tion’ which has been given to the church. The interior has been 
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scraped so as to show the bare stones in their different shapes, a 
most uncomely exposure, surely never designed by the builders. 
The outside is almost exactly like the other great church of the 
woolstaplers, Northleach, and historically stands between it and 
Fairford. It is a fine uniform Perpendicular work, with but very 
slight additions—a few Jacobean turrets and an ugly vestry at the 
north-east. The splendid tower, a striking object in the land- 
scape for miles, is a hundred and twenty feet high, grander than 
that of Northleach, and suggesting in different ways Magdalen 
tower at Oxford and the tower of S. Probus and S. Grace in 
Cornwall. The most striking feature of all these churches is their 
unity. They look like a piece of common work, and surely they 
have all the dignity and joyfulness, the fitness for the expression 
of a common corporate interest, which William Morris thought of 
as perishing at the Renaissance. The great Perpendicular 
churches of the Cotswolds are the churches of a common life, if 
ever such there be, expansive yet compact, large, liberal, homely. 
And the church of Campden must rank among the best. 

History is clearly to be read within as without. It is the 
church of the local industry, built, like those of Northleach and 
Fairford, at the height of prosperity, and when the ecclesiastical 
estate was popular among the masses. The clergy are they, wrote 
the Venetian observer in Henry VII's reign, who bear sway in war 
and peace ; but it was the rich merchants, their kindred and friends, 
who stood by them till the need of Reformation grew too urgent 
to be ignored even by the middle class. The brasses and the 
monuments repeat the story of the walls. At the north end of 
the altar is the temb of Sir Thomas Smith, lord of the manor of 
Campden, twice high sheriff of Gloucestershire, a member of the 
Council of Wales, and ‘a courtier from his youth.’ He died in 
1593, and his ‘effigies’ lies in armour on a curious mattress, 
while below him mourn the issue, it seems, of three wives. The 
brasses, interesting though they are, are far inferior to those of 
Northleach. ‘Hic jacet Wilelmus Grevel de Campedene quondam 
civis London. et flos mercatorum lanae tocius Angliae.’ He died 
in 1401, and his wife Mariona in 1386. Near him are William 
Welley, ‘quondam mercator istius villae,’ whose date is also 1401, 
and John Letheward, 1467. The line of wool-merchants disappears 
in John Martin, mercer, 1757, whose florid epitaph is supported 
by gilt-haired cherubs, and whose son is simply called ‘ gentleman 
of this parish.’ 


26—2 
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But the interest of the local industry is supplemented by a 
glimpse of the greater world. In the southern chapel lie the 
ponderous recumbent marbles of Sir Baptist Hickes, Viscount 
Campden, who died in 1629, and whose wife Elizabeth was 
daughter to Lady May, a lifelong friend of Laud’s. She gave a 
benefice in 1637 to his college. Together they lie in their robes of 
state, and on the wall beside them an open tomb shows Sir Edward 
Noel, Viscount Campden, and his wife Juliana, in their shrouds. 
Juliana was the elder of the two daughters of Baptist Hickes and 
took the manor to her husband. Their grandson was created Earl 
of Gainsborough in 1682. Edward, Viscount Campden, ‘died at 
Oxford at the beginning of the late fatal civil wars, whither he 
went to assist his sovereign prince Charles I., and so was exalted 
to the kingdom of glory 1642.’ Dame Juliana lived till after the 
Restoration to set up this great memorial of her husband. Near 
are two charming busts, the inscription to one of which is worth 
quoting. It records the virtues of Penelope Noel, the ‘most 
exquisite model of nature’s best workmanship, ye richest magazin 
of all divine and moral vertues,’ who, ‘ having added to the nobilitie 
of her birth a brighter shyne of true noblenesse, ye exemplarie 
sweetnesse of her conversation, her zealous affection towards 
heaven, after twenty-two years’ devotions commended her virgin 
sowle into ye hands of its true Brydegroome, Jesus Christ, May 17 
a°1633. Over whose pretious dust here reserved her sad parents, 
Edward Lord Noel, Viscount Campden, and the Lady Juliana his 
wyfe, dropt their teares and erected this marble to the deare 
memorie of their unvaluable losse. Superata tellus sidera ornat.’ 

The family of Hickes were good friends to the church. It 
was Sir Baptist who gave the fine brass lectern in 1618 and the 
handsome oak pulpit, and in 1708 there died Henry Hickes, who 
had been vicar for fifty years, and ‘ contra tam pseudo-Catholicos 
quam nuperos novatores intrepidus vindex.’ 

The grammar school, a beautiful front facing the street, has a 
history too; and in the seventeenth century one of trickery and 
idleness. Among its ushers was a recent Dean of Canterbury, ap- 
pointed usher asa boy in 1836, ‘Master Robert Smith,’ and receiv- 
ing, it would seem, 20/. a year. Like many of the local schools, it 
has recently been revived and should havea bright future before it. 

Campden lies at the edge of the district. Going thence 
to the Thames, by the way that saw many marches and 
alarms during the Civil War, one passes Stow-on-the-Wold. 
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The road rises toa great height above Campden and one sees 
the tower of Broadway Church, and, to the north-east, a long 
stretch of fertile country ended by Edge Hill. Then the way 
runs through fine woods and between parks, Northwick and 
Batsford and Campden House, and then rises again to the hill 
town of Stow. Here the church, well kept and open (like 
Campden) all day, preserves something of the appearance of the 
churches of sixty years since. It has some charming little eigh- 
teenth century urns and slabs with elegant Latin inscriptions, to 
a family that long gave rectors to the parish. A crucifixion sug- 
gestive in some points both of Vandyck and Rubens, the work of 
Peter de Crayer, hangs on the south wall. It has suffered from 
neglect, perhaps illtreatment too, but it certainly adds distinction 
to the church. 

There is one interesting historical memory of this district 
which is worth a few words. It belongs to the once famous 
‘ Cotswold games.’ 

As you descend the steep hill from Campden, through shady 
groves, to your left is another great hill, in the parish of Weston- 
sub-Edge, and about a mile from the village. Here it was that 
Robert Dover, early in the seventeenth century, began those 
‘Olimpick games’ which he designed for the training of the 
youth in manly sports and for ‘ harmlesse mirthe and jollitie’ to 
the neighbourhood. For forty years he himself carried on the 
games. He lived till 1652, and the games went on till 1851, 
when they were suppressed by Act of Parliament. That was a 
time, one must say, when a great deal of folly was perpetrated, 
and a great many delightful old customs were done to death. 
Why suppress these old games? They were supposed to do 
harm to the neighbourhood, especially after horse-races were 
allowed. It is very likely that they did, but why were they not 
controlled rather than abolished? It is that foolish impatience 
which has done so much harm all the world over. How absurd 
to think that all the Justice Shallows of the neighbourhood could 
not have brought back the good days, and made them again what 
they were before the time spoken of by Anthony Wood, when 
‘the rascally rebellion was begun by the Presbyterians, who put 
a stop to their proceedings and spoiled all that was generous or 
ingenious elsewhere.’ 

Perhaps some day some ‘ingenious’ person may restore them. 
Now one has to look for their memories only in books and old 
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newspapers. At the top of the hill there is a visible memorial, 
however, of past days. The ‘Kiftsgate stone’ marks the 
boundary of the hundred in which the games were held. Away 
across the valley is Kiftsgate Court, a fine classical house in a 
magnificent position, and behind it a ‘ heaven-kissing hill’ from 
which you may see the greatest view in all the district. 

In 1636 was published that entertaining volume the ‘ Annalia 
Dubrensia,’ in which were verses to commemorate the games and 
their founder, written, as Wood said, by several poets, among 
whom were ‘the chiefest of the nation,’ such as Michael Drayton 
and Ben Jonson. It was also a local collection, for the majority 
of the writers lived in the Cotswolds, and it was throughout of the 
rature of ‘an Encomiastick to our worthy friend Mr. Robert 
Dover on his famous Annuall Assemblies at Cotswold.’ Some of 
the verses are quite good: they are all quaint and characteristic. 
One writer, an Oxford worthy, says : 


The Rustick swaines shall henceforth take delight 

To cheat the cold December night 

With such sweet Sonnets as the Poets frame 

In honour of thy this daies’ work and name. 

Yea, they themselves so long shall sleepe in mirth, 
Making of Lambes-wooll on the Winter’s hearth, 
Until Auroraes snowe-white limbes they spie 
Through night’s black Curtaines, and the night to die, 
Then shall they daily sing, set, hatch a laugh, 

And to thy health (brave Dover) freely quaffe. 


So highly, says one of the wits, were these games regarded by 
the wise, that were the ancient classic gods still alive they would 
desert Elysium. 

On Cotswold-hills all day repast they might, 

In Dover- Castle take repose all night, 

Pan may go pipe in barren Malverne-chace, 
And Fawnes and Satyres seek some other place ; 
Cotswold is now th’ Epitomie of mirth, 

And joy presaged erst is come to birth. 


These happy games, bringing all classes together on the 
downs, gave honour, they cried, to Dover, when the ‘bad owners 
of inclosed ground’ had their ‘souls as narrow as their bounds." 
Puritans might preach, said Mr. Dover in his own verses, but he 
‘admired’ to see 


Such learning showne 
That to our Churche’s elders was not known. 
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All was done in simplicity and good fellowship. At first, it 
seems, there were no horse-races. Shakespeare never mentions 
them, and one can hardly doubt that he saw the games. 

‘How does your fallow greyhound, sir? I heard say he was 
outrun on Cotsall,’ says Justice Shallow; and though that entirely 
delightful book of Mr. Madden, ‘The Diary of Master William 
Silence,’ must needs move the Justice and his friends further 
westwards, I cannot give up for Shakespeare’s country its share in 
Shakespeare’s love of honest sport. Many a time he rode out 
from Stratford with hawk or hound, I do not doubt. But of 
horse-racing he never says a word. 

The ‘ running-horse,’ says Mr. Madden, ‘is the only horse in 
whom, and in whose doings, Shakespeare took no interest, and the 
horse-race is the only popular pastime to which no allusion can be 
found in his writings. It is true that the turf and the thorough- 
bred are institutions of later date, for which we are indebted to 
the Stuarts, not to the Tudors. It is true that these institutions 
had not, as yet, filled the country with ruined gamblers, and 
flooded the horse-market with worthless weeds, in order that here 
and there a horse might be bred of the rarest power to gallop for 
a couple of miles, carrying on his back a boy or attenuated man.’ 
Somewhat sharp this, I think; and, after all, horse-races were 
popular even in Shakespeare’s days, though he turned away from 
them to other sports. So at first did Mr. Dover. It was not for 
some years that Cotswold was, as his poet hath it, 

Prostrate to th’ hoffes of his Aire-trampling Naggs. 


Yet the sports could vie with those of ‘famous Spain.’ Their 
jousts were ‘ no better than our Prison base.’ 


What is the Barriers but a Courtly way 

Of our more downe right sport, the Cudgell-play ? 
Footeball with us may be with them Baloone; 

As they at Tilt so we at Quintain runne, 

And those old pastimes relish best with mee, 
That have least Art and most Simplicitye. 


Later on the sports were more varied. One record says 
that they were ‘football, skittles, quoits, shovel-board, cudgell, 
and single-stick ; bull-baiting, cock-fighting, bowling, wrestling, 
leaping, dancing, pitching the bar, horse-racing, ringing of bells, 
jumping in sacks, &c.,’ a large enough selection even without the 
‘&.,’ and containing some games which were much better left out. 

So they lasted on till there came too much ‘ Art’ to corrupt 
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their ‘Simplicitye’: and it was the organisation of horse-racing 
for the benefit of gamblers that no doubt brought about their 
ruin. Yet it is pleasant to think of them in their beginning, 
with Mr. Dover, and the delightful Endymion Porter of Mickle- 
ton, and Ben Jonson and Drayton, and even Shakespeare himself 
riding through the woods in spring to make sport. 

And what a land it is to ride through! The country about 
Dover’s Hill is delightful. I have already said something about it. 
Certainly I cannot describe half its beauties. 

It is a borderland. On the one side, south and westwards, 
you have the hills and downs consecrated to the Cotswold sneep 
to-day and to the hunting and hawking of old times. To the 
north you have the beautiful Warwickshire lanes, a country of 
sheltering trees. In both are the fine grey houses, with their 
gables and their thick mullions, but the setting is quite different, 
and the ways by which you approach them are quite different too. 
I think there is no clearer dividing line than that which comes by 
Chipping Campden station. As you come from the east, to the 
left rises Dover’s Hill, and there the country has a touch of bleak- 
ness. To your right the trees hide the little Warwickshire 
villages, nestling in the valleys, or perched in the thickets on the 
hills. Ebrington may be an example. It is ona hill from which 
you get a glorious view of meadows and stretching valleys. The 
church crowns all, and, alas that one should say it! it is forlorn 
and forsaken in a country where God’s house is usually so well 
kept. Restored certainly it is, but locked up, so that the people 
may not go to say their prayers there, and with an air of brown 
holland and untidiness about it all that goes to the heart. If you 
can get the key, you will find it not without interest in archi- 
tecture. There is good fifteenth-century work, and some rare 
fragments of glass, probably German, one showing the Month of 
October sowing his wheat, another with the arms of Henry VII. 
It was in this church that the great Sir John Fortescue, the loyal 
Lancastrian lawyer, was buried. He left that fine description of 
the English monarchy as no absolute power, but legale et 
politicum, in contrast to the tyranny of Louis XI. Perhaps for 
the fear of what he had written he was allowed to die at peace in 
this far-away village ; but it was not, it seems, for two hundred 
years that any monument was erected to his memory. Then, in 
1677, Sir Robert Fortescue set up a great tomb, with a figure of 
the judge as the seventeenth century fancied him, and a fine 
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flowing Latin epitaph, set with abundant conceits. Hyperaspistes 
is good Sir John, and much more. It seems quite possible, how- 
ever, that this Caroline tomb incorporates fragments of an earlier 
monument, for the work of the fifteenth-century font is like that 
of the base upon which the coloured effigy now rests. The whole 
was restored by Matthew, Lord Fortescue, in 1765, and indeed it 
has been touched up from time to time. So has the church. 
The fine oak stalls survive only as worked into the ends of modern 
pews. Little that is old has been suffered to remain except the 
pulpit and the monuments. These are chiefly of the family of 
Keyt. Sir William Keyt died in 1632, and left the milk of ten 
cows from May 10 to November 1 to the poor of the parish ‘for 
ever.’ Sir John Keyt, his son, became a baronet at the Restora- 
tion, dying in 1662, 

Qui nuperis motibus ex parte regis 

Propriis sumptibus hipparchus fuit. 


Of more jmodern memorials one isfattractive. It is the maible 
slab on which Jacob Mold, esquire, Governor of Cape Coast Castle 
in 1846, records ‘his devoted attachment to three maiden aunts.’ 
If you go from Ebrington towards Mickleton you will pass one 
beautiful manor-house, perhaps the most beautiful in those parts. 
It is Hidcote Bartrim, on the brow of a hill, its cool grey stone 
designed in the happiest style of the Jacobean architects. About 
it there has recently been a delightful controversy in an archxo- 
logical journal. A smart architect proved all sorts of theories 
about it, and then its owner wrote and showed him utterly wrong. 
Not far off is Kiftsgate Court, on a splendid site. Below is 
Mickleton. Its chief fame perhaps belongs to its connection, 
through Richard Graves, with Shenstone, who wrote a pretty 
Latin epitaph that is still in the church. But also it was the 
birthplace of that witty controversialist Master Giles Widdowes, a 
fellow of Oriel and vicar of S. Martin Carfax at Oxford. He was the 
tutor of the still more famous and more learned controversialist, 
William Prynne, with whom he fell into conflict in 1630. It was 
a local controversy, it seems, at the beginning. Giles Widdowes 
preached a sermon, which rapidly attained two editions, ‘ concern- 
ing the lawfulness of church authority for ordaining and com- 
manding of rites and ceremonies to beautify the church,’ and he 
gave it the unpleasing title of ‘The Schismatical Puritan.’ Prynne 
answered it. Widdowes replied by ‘The Lawless Kneeless 
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Schismatical Puritan,’ and Prynne retorted with ‘Lame Giles his 
haltings.’ Widdowes was a protégé of Endymion Porter, and 
dedicated his anti-Puritan attack to him. Happily he took his 
controversy away from Mickleton to a more suitable home at 
Oxford. Wood describes him as‘ a harmless and honest man, a 
noted disputant, well read in the schoolmen, and as conformable 
to and zealous in the established discipline of the Church of 
England as any person of his time, yet of so odd and strange parts 
that few or none could be compared with him.’ Of Mickleton 
I will only now remember the parvise, in which they say school 
was long kept, and the many monuments to the families who 
have owned the estate. One epitaph I will quote. I think 
the gentlemen from London who attended Dover’s games must 
have read it with a'smile. Master Endymion Porter very likely 
took them to see it when it was newly set up, and reminded them 
that they had still originality in the country though it fled the 
Court. 
THE EPITAPH OF JOHN BONNER 
HERE LYETH INTOMED JOHN BONNER BY NAME 
SONNE OF BONNER OF PEBWORTH FROM WHENCE HE CAME 
THE 17 OF OCTOBER HE ENDED HIS DAIES 
PRAY GOD THAT WE LEUEING MAY FOLLOW HIS WAYS. 
1618 BY THE YEARE 

SCARCE ARE SUCH MEN TO BE FOUND IN THIS SHERE 

MADE AND SET UP BY HIS LOUEING FREND 

EUETTS HIS KINDESMAN AND LO I DO ENDE. 


JOHN BONNER SENIOR THOMAS EUVETTS JUNIOR 
1618. 


I do not care to add anything to this pleasant fellow, pound- 
ing out his rhymes to carve them on his friend’s memorial: and 
lo I do ende. 

W. H. Hutton 
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WILLIAM ERNEST HENLEY 


SOME MEMORIES AND IMPRESSIONS. 


In the days of my early acquaintance with Henley, some four- 
teen or fifteen years ago, I could never look at him without 
wondering why none of his artist friends had taken him for a 
model of Pan. They say he was like Johnson, and like Heine; 
and he had something of both. But to me he was the startling 
image of Pan come on earth and clothed—the great god Pan, 
down in the reeds by the river, with halting foot and flaming 
shaggy hair, and arms and shoulders huge and threatening, like 
those of some Faun or Satyr of the ancient woods, and the brow 
and eyes of the Olympians. Well-nigh captive to his chair, with 
the crutch never far from his elbow, dragging himself when he 
moved, with slow effort, he yet seemed instinct with the life of 
the germinating elemental earth, when gods and men were vital 
with the force that throbbed in beast and flower and wandering 
breeze. The large heart, and the large frame, the broad tolerant 
smile, the inexhaustible interest in nature and mankind, the brave, 
unquenchable cheerfulness under afflictions and adversities, the 
frank appreciation and apology for the animal side of things, all 
helped to maintain the impression of a kind of Pagan strength 
and simplicity. One thinks of some verses of his own :— 
Yet beautiful and spacious 
The wise old world appears, 
Yet frank and fair and gracious 
Outlaugh the jocund years. 
Our arguments disputing, 
The universal Pan, 
Still wanders fluting—fluting— 
Fluting to maid and man. 
Our weary well-a-waying 
His music cannot still: 


Come! let us go a-maying, 
And pipe with him our fill. 


Chained, as he was for the most of his days, to a few rooms, he 
rioted in the open air, in the sunshine, the wind, and the stars. 
Stevenson writes how he took him out from the Edinburgh Infir- 
mary for a drive in the spring-time :— 
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The whole country is mad with green. To see the cherry-blossom bitten out 
upon the black firs, and the black firs bitten out upon the blue sky, was a sight 
to set before a king. You may imagine what it was to a man who has been 
eighteen months in a hospital ward. ‘The look of his face was a wine to me. 


It was a wine to any man to see Henley in the country, or to hear 
him talk of country things : a wine that he poured into many hearts 
from the generous beaker of his own. 

This antithesis between the man as he was and the man as he 
might have been made the life of Henley pathetic and beautiful. 
To have known him was, in some sense, a liberal education. It 
was exhilarating to sit beside the fettered giant and watch him 
shake himself free from the shackles, and soar into the large 
empyrean of adventure and achievement. Pinioned ‘in the fell 
clutch of circumstance’ he fronted his Fate with a noble forti- 


tude :— 
And ever with a frolic welcome took 
The thunder and the sunshine. 


There was in him something more than the patient resignation of the 
religious sufferer, who had bowed himself to the uses of adversity. 
Deep in his nature lay an inner well of cheerfulness, a spontaneous 
joy of living, that nothing could drain dry, though it dwindled 
sadly after the crowning affliction of his little daughter’s death. 
Yet, in his worst moments of depression, wearied, time-worn, pre- 
maturely old, butchered by the surgeons’ knives, waiting for the 
end, ‘which is, we know, the best of all,’ he kept his unquench- 
able interest in life and the things that make life a show worth 
seeing. 

As dust that drives, as straws that blow, 

Into the night go one and all. 


So he wrote on the fly-leaf of a copy of the re-issue of his ‘ Poems’ 
which he gave me in February 1899. But it is not this mood 
which one remembers in thinking of Henley. The recollection I 
carry away from my meetings and colloquies with him is that of 
his splendid daring optimism. It was not based on anything that 
is commonly called religious conviction. Henley had faith in 
abundance ; but no faith in a future state comfortably arranged 
to redress the errors, and repair the failures, of a somewhat 
deplorable world. This robust Paganism was perfectly sincere ; and 
if it brought him little comfort, he would not suffer it to plunge 
him into gloom. When he opened the door there lay before him 
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the void of night, empty and profound. If he had known his 
Catullus, which I doubt, for he had small Latin and less Greek, 
he might have echoed that saddest, sweetest, stave from the music 
of the ancient world :— 

Soles occidere et redire possunt: 


Nobis cum semel occidit brevis lux, 
Nox est perpetua una dormienda. 


But Henley, though, I dare say, he would have been the last to 
repudiate the solace suggested by Lesbia’s lover, was more of a 
Stoic than an Epicurean :— 
Beyond this place of wrath and tears 
Looms but the Horror of the shade, 


And yet the menace of the years 
Finds, and shall find me, unafraid. 


It was not the negation of despair. He found the anodyne for that 
‘unconquerable soul,’ of which his splendid Gasconade boasts, in 
the thought of valour and gallant action, in love, and art, and 
nature. He had the poet’s consolation—the ‘ voice of strange com- 
mand’ that calls ‘ as friend calls friend ’ to those, the chosen, who 
have once heard it :— 
Out of the sound of the ebb-and-flow, 
Out of the sight of lamp and star, 
It calls you where the good winds blow, 
Where the unchanging meadows are: 
From faded hopes, and hopes agleam, 
It calls you, calls you, night and day, 
Beyond the dark, into the dream, 
Over the hills and far away. 


Under the bluster of his manner, there was a serenity, based on 
that feeling for the truth and beauty of things, to which this 
exquisite lyric testifies. I have a letter from him, written at a 
period of his later fortunes, when things were not going too well 
with him in many ways. He had just gone to live at Muswell 
Hill, and he writes :— 

Come when you will. There is generally food on Sundays about 1.30. I 
want you to see this curious, not uninhabitable, still-unlicensed corner-pub, in 
which we've set up our rest. "Tis bare and leafless now—Bare ruined quires, &c. 


But, even so, ona decent day, that best of decorators, the Sun, has remarks to 
make which are worth heeding. So come, some time. 


I went, I remember, soon after. It was a mild December day, 
with some gleams of a wintry sun, when I made the pilgrimage 
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to those Northern Heights. A cab from the -railway-station 
jolted my companion and myself through theltrim, blank streets, 
asleep in the grey stillness of afternoon in a London suburb. 
We found Henley’s ‘corner-pub’ a very decent little villa, with 
a tree or two, and a triangular patch of garden-ground, that 
looked out on a wide prospect. We sat on {chairs out on the 
turf, and Henley talked to us of Dickens, and Dumas, and Millet 
and Meissonier and Le Sage, and the iniquities of Mr. Gladstone, 
and spoke kindly of the friends he liked, and with something less 
than the former Johnsonian scorn of the literary gentlemen who 
were not of his communion. Smoking cigarettes, in a faded tweed 
or flannel jacket, and drab shirt, open at the throat, and with the 
fiery hair and beard turning to grey, he was no longer the great 
god Pan. Age—for he seemed old, though he was two years less 
than fifty—had touched the picture and toned down the cruder 
surfaces. There was something of ripe and patriarchal wisdom in 
his talk and manner, more comprehension and suavity, and the 
smile in its humanity was more broadly tolerant than ever. 
From my garden-seat the slopes of Highgate stretched before the 
eye, and I thought how one might have travelled to the house 
of the admirable Mr. Gillman some seventy years ago and listened 
to the words of Samuel Taylor Coleridge. 

In the course of this same afternoon, a good friend of Henley’s 
came up to Muswell Hill with the welcome tidings that Mr. 
Balfour had decided to recommend him for a pension from the 
Civil List Fund. This very proper exercise of public liberality 
assisted Henley to settle down at a pleasant house in Worthing. 
Here, in the warm quiet little town, swept by the mild sea-winds, 
under the shelter of the South Downs, his health improved at first, 
though I suppose it was clear to himself, as well as to others, that 
his span of life was narrowing in. But broken and ailing as he 
was, and with the inextinguishable sorrow for his daughter’s death 
at his heart, his head was still ‘ unbowed’ and he faced Fate with 
the old royal fortitude, though with less defiant challenge. 
Friends from London or Brighton would travel down to see him, 
and walk beside his bath-chair, or sit with him in his study of 
afternoons; and I think that to some of them in this phase he 
was more the cher maitre, the adept in art and life, who could 
give wise counsels from the heights and depths of his own ex- 
perience, than he had been in the days when he was playing a 
not inconspicuous part in literary and journalistic London. I do 
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not say he had abandoned his prejudices, his bigotries, his 
obstinate prepossessions, for they were part of his being; but 
they were, or seemed at least to be, softened and broadened. 
The neo-Imperialist movement, with which he sympathised heart 
and soul, and the South African War, thrilled him with tri- 
umphant emotion. ‘This war,’ he wrote, ‘has been so good a 
thing that my heart sings in my breast when I think of it. 
I look beyond the telegrams and am content. If ever I open my 
lips in song again, ‘twill be to that effect.’ He did open his lips, 
and he wrote his ‘ Last Post,’ the noble epitaph on the dead who 
died for England, which has been set to noble music :-— 

The day’s high work is over and done, 

And these no more will heed the sun ; 

Blow, you bugles of England, blow ! 

These are gone whither all must go, 

Mightily gone from the field they won. 

So in the work-a-day wear of battle, 


Touched to glory with God’s own red, 
Bear we our chosen to their bed ! 


He was more generous, more sympathetic: and this I think may 
be said in spite of the famous Stevenson outbreak, which alien- 
ated so many to whom the friendship of ‘ R. L. 8.’ and ‘ W. E. H.’ 
had been a fragrant memory. In England these literary inti- 
macies, partly sentimental, partly professional, have been less 
common than they are in France. But in the Briiderschaft of 
Henley and Stevenson, not exactly reticent or unobtrusive, but 
flaunted in prose and verse’ with the frankness of the quartier 
and the cabaret, we seemed to have a streak of the vivid Paris 
artist life, dashed across the sober grey of our duller English 
writing business. One remembers the linesto Mr. Charles Baxter 
who was, for some time, the third member in the partnership :— 

We have been friends, Lewis and you and I 

(How good it sounds, ‘ Lewis and you and I’): 

Such friends, I like to think, 

That in us three, Lewis and me and you, 

Is something of that gallant dream, 

Which old Dumas—the generous, the humane, 

The seven-and-seventy times to be forgiven, 

Dreamed for a blessing to the race, 

The immortal Musketeers. 


With these lines before one and in print, the fina! savage attack 
on Mr. Graham Balfour’s ‘ Life,—the worst, though not the first, 
assault by Henley on the memory of his dead friend—was hard 
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to pardon. Would Stevenson have pardoned it? Perhaps, at 
any rate, he would have understood the turmoil of impatience 
and irritation, which seethed in Henley’s brain, when the 
multitude, the profane multitude of the half-taught and loose- 
thinking, praised his old friend for just those qualities which he 
regarded as his defects, and turned him, so he thought, into a lay 
figure robed in the smug virtues of villadom. Stevenson might 
have made allowance for the angry egotism of the literary tem- 
perament and the scalding jealousy of the literary friendship. 
Henley’s relations to his friends—to those, at least, who were 
addicted to the painful trade of letters—were curious, though 
perhaps not very unusual. No man was quicker to acclaim merit, 
particularly if it was the kind he specially appreciated. He was 
the cheerful Socrates of a somewhat noisy Academe in the later 
‘eighties and the’nineties. Like Dr. Johnson he loved the ‘ young 
dogs’ who gathered round him, and whom he patronised, browbeat, 
criticised, and encouraged. If he ‘sat upon’ his disciples and 
admirers himself, he would not allow others to do so. His 
enthusiasm was emphatic and unrestrained, and his praises were 
not always judicious. He cherished a generous illusion that all his 
geese were swans; and when he had discovered a new genius, he 
made the welkin ring with his rhapsodies, and was ready to blud- 
geon you to the earth if you showed any reluctance to fall down 
before the shrine. He had the amiable weakness of imagining 
that the special bit of work which he or any of his collaborators 
or associates was engaged upon for the moment was the most 
important in the world. ‘If the new century can start with a 
better book,’ so he writes of one of his admirable Tudor Trans- 
lations, ‘ I’d like to know that book.’ This fervour and warmth 
of appreciation was among the traits that made Henley delight- 
ful. But, like other discoverers, he sometimes exaggerated the 
quantity of his own achievement, and ignored the work of other 
explorers. I believe he had come to regard himself as the 
‘inventor’ of various distinguished men of letters of this era, who 
would assuredly have attained success if there had been no Henley 
to encourage them, and no National Observer. He vastly over- 
estimated, and so I note have many other people since his death, 
his share in the making of Stevenson’s literary fame. Itis absurd 
to say that ‘ R. L.S.’ owed anything substantial to such advertise- 
ment and opportunities as it was in Henley’s power to give him. 
The great reading public of England and America, who were 
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first attracted by ‘Treasure Island,’ and then found themselves 
captivated by one masterpiece after another, till the splendid series 
ended with the broken column of ‘ Weir of Hermiston ’—these 
people, for the most part, had never heard of Henley, and of the 
journals and articles he produced for the benefit of a minute 
literary coterie in London. No ‘ National Observer,’ no journalistic 
fly-posting, was needed, to spread the fame of the man who could 
write ‘Dr. Jekyll’ and ‘Kidnapped.’ But I do not think Henley 
ever quite understood this. In his later days, especially, worn and 
old, and drifted into a backwater, he was apt to magnify the 
importance of his editorial career. It is a common habit with 
gentlemen who have been, and have ceased to be, editors of 
journals with some pretension to influence. To have sat con- 
spicuously in the seat of judgment; to have it in your power 
to reward merit and damn incompetence, loading one author or 
politician with honour, and ordering another to the scaffold or the 
vivisection chamber ; to have, or think you have, the power of life 
and death over the new book that steals trembling into your 
presence; to spend your life accepting, rejecting, praising, 
condemning—all this does undoubtedly tend to iSpis, and more 
perhaps in the recollection than the act. The editor on the retired 
list remembers that he was once a cloud-compeller, and forgets 
that his thunderbolts never really shook the spheres. Henley was 
undoubtedly hubristical, even beyond the average of his craft. 
And when the fledglings of his nest emerged, and found their 
wings, and soared into the sunlight of public applause, he was in- 
clined to take the credit of the flight to himself, and was sometimes 
jealous and irritably pettish if the obligation was not admitted. 
The episode of the National Observer (or the Scots Observer 
as they called it at first) always struck me as curious and 
interesting. The paper made a certain stir in the world, though 
I believe its circulation was quite insignificant. The great 
stupid public, whom Henley thought he was worrying into fury, 
knew nothing of the whole matter. The darts and arrows did 
not so much as glance off the creature’s thick hide, for they 
never even touched it. There was enough whimsical and perverted 
brilliancy in the two Observers to make the fortune of a dozen 
journals in France and to ruin a hundred in England. Henley as 
the guide and mentor of cultured British Toryism was ludicrously 
out of his place. No one could possibly be less in touch with the 
placid Conservatism of the comfortable classes, to whom ostensibly 
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the appeal of the paper, in Edinburgh and London, was made. 
The editor had an angry impatience of modern Radicalism and all 
its works, but he was not in the smallest degree a Tory. On the 
contrary, he was himself a contemner of traditions, an insurgent 
against convention, an innovator, an iconoclast. He laughed 
stridently, alike at the surface prejudices and at the deepest 
convictions, of those who should have been his readers. His very 
style, with its bold turns, its straining individuality, its affecta- 
tions, and its surprises, breathed the spirit of revolt. He supposed 
himself a defender of the established order against the rising tide 
of revolution; but he sneered at most of the respectable things, 
and treated the Constitution, Parliament, the Universities, and the 
aristocratic arrangement of British society, as scornfully as he 
handled the ideals of the masses and the culture of the bourgeoisie. 

The ethics of the paper were a virile hedonism ; its religion 
was Henley’s frank Paganism. Sometimes it exhibited a kind 
of Voltairean scepticism ; more often it conveyed the impression 
that its editor regarded the Supreme Being as a literary inven- 
tion, and Christianity as a superstition of the British middle 
classes. Its attitude towards these same middle classes was 
its least pleasing characteristic. The perpetual gibe at 
‘your Claphamite’ and ‘ your Peckhamite,’ the air of gentlemanly 
contempt for the pursuits, and the occupations, of the great 
unlettered and unleisured majority, became monotonously 
offensive. This sham dandyism soon ceased to be amusing and 
grew snobbis. and disagreeable. But with all its faults, the 
National Observer will be remembered by its readers and its 
contributors —the latter could not have been much less numerous 
than the former—with affection. It was alive with its editor’s 
pulsing vitality. Henley’s great heart beat exuberantly through 
its pages. Sometimes you might have called it foolish, but you 
never thought it dull, at least if you had any care for literature, 
or art, or style. Right or wrong, Henley and his swordsmen bared 
their blades with a joyous shout, and threw themselves into a 
combat with all the vigour that was in them. In the National 
Observer there was no hack writing, no perfunctory filling of 
columns, for the sake of the quarterly cheque. Of how many 
journals can so much be said? Let us add that the paper was 
quick to recognise merit, new or old, and its tastes were wide and 
good. It praised Rodin, it praised Meredith, and Swinburne, and 
Hardy ; it glorified the memory of Dickens; it found a place for 
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the prose of Stevenson, and the Barrack Room Ballads of Kipling ; 
it tried the prentice hands of a dashing company of young writers, 
who have done brave work since; and it was always gay and 
gallant, witty and irresponsible. Everybody connected with the 
paper enjoyed it immensely, except perhaps the proprietors, who, 
I dare say, found it an expensive luxury. But nobody, I think, 
was so pleased as the editor, who gave his little senate laws, 
a genial Cato, and ruled his kingdom with a burly despotism, 
tempered by blunt epigrams, rejoicing in the movement and the 
réclame that whirled about him. He and the more intimate of his 
literary associates lived in a brisk fellowship. The labours of the 
desk and the office were tempered by pleasant dinners and lively 
luncheons, in the unassuming restaurants off Leicester Square, 
where satisfying food and potent Burgundy and Chianti were to 
be had. It was like a glimpse into the old Bohemia that has 
passed away, to see Henley lounging at the head of the table, 
with his bodyguard ranged round a very festal board, while quip, 
and crank, and shrewd criticism, and Rabelaisian jest, were 
bandied from hand to hand, under a floating cleud of tobacco- 
smoke. Henley delighted in the now almost extinct art of con- 
versation. Give him a companion to his temper, or an opponent 
worthy his artillery, and he would talk for hours. I remember 
him at luncheon—not in a restaurant, but at a friend’s house— 
where among the guests was another famous editor of those days, 
his equal in the arts of debate, in knowledge, resource, and verbal 
readiness. Before the first course was over, they were in the full 
flow of argument, and presently all other tones were hushed 
below the two resounding voices, that filled the small room, and 
made the glasses clink. The other guests had eaten and drunk 
and listened their fill, and melted away; but Henley and his | 
antagonist would not budge. They sat on, through the long | 
summer afternoon, disputing of Hugo and Baudelaire, of the | 
Classics and Romanticists, of Smollett and Sterne, of Tories and 
Radicals, Ibsen and Burne-Jones—je n’en sais quoi—over- 
whelming each other with quotations, references, allusions, and 
objurgations. It was six o’clock when Henley was helped into his 
5 cab, exhausted but unbeaten, with a menace to renew the contest 
another day. 

To me, then as always, the relation between Henley’s per- 
sonality and his literary work was a source of unfailing interest. 
Great is the mystery of artistic achievement, nor is temperament 
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always the key to it. For all that you could see and know of 
Henley, you would have deemed him essentially a robust writer, 
fertile, fluent, prolific, and perhaps careless. You could conceive 
him the composer of full-blooded tales of adventure, of copious 
angry satires, of fierce allegories, warm with the seva indignatio 
of Swift, of melodramic romantic plays. But in fact he did none 
of these things. He seemed incapable of what an eighteenth- 
century critic would have called a sustained flight; and he was 
apparently destitute of any real constructive or creative power. 
He never wrote a story, or a narrative poem, or anything in prose 
which was beyond the limits of a short essay; and if in his three 
plays he was able to ‘stay’ over a somewhat longer course, it was 
only with the assistance of Stevenson, who no doubt was respon- 
sible for the constructional and dramatic part of the work, such as 
it is. Henley was the painter of miniatures, the maker of cameos. 
There are some rough, and even brutal, passages in his poems ; 
but his art, taken as a whole, was delicate, precise, and finished. 
When he set to work, the violence that one noticed in his talk, 
the over-emphasis of his intellectual temper, died away ; in his 
best passages he has the subtle restraint, the economy of material, 
and the careful manipulation, of the artist-workman. He will 
live through his lyric passages, and his vignettes, in prose and 
verse. No man of our time has expressed a mood of the emotions 
with more absolute appropriateness and verbal harmony, and that 
is lyric poetry in its essence. Some of his songs are gems of 
almost faultless expression :— 


O gather me the rose, the rose, 
While yet in flower we find it, 
For summer smiles, but summer goes, 
And winter waits behind it. 


For with the dream foregone, foregone, 
The deed foreborne for ever, 

The worm regret will canker on, 
And time will turn him never. 


So well it were to love, my love, 
And cheat of any laughter 

The fate beneath us and above, 
The dark before and after. 


The myrtle and the rose, the rose, 
The sunshine and the swallow, 

The dream that comes, the wish that goes, 
The memories that follow ! 
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The sentiment is simple, trite, commonplace, one might call it 
hackneyed; it recurs in Burns, De Musset, Béranger, in the 
Elizabethans passim. All the greater is the cunning of hand, 
the mere verbal manipulation, and the welding of rhythm and 
thought, that give the novelty and charm. But better even 
than his lyrics are Henley’s portraits and pictures, which have the 
firmness and brilliancy of Meissonier, the light and shade and 
bold line of Whistler’s etchings. Such are some of the rhymes 
and rhythms in Hospital, and almost the whole of the original 
and striking ‘ London Voluntaries’ :— 


What miracle is happening in the air, 

Charging the very texture of the gray 

With something luminous and rare ? 

The night goes out like an ill-parcelled fire, 

And, as one lights a candle, it is day. 

The extinguisher, that perks it, like a spire, 

On the little formal church, is not yet green 

Across the water; but the house-tops nigher, 

The corner-lines, the chimneys—look how clean, 
How new, how naked! See the batch of boats, 
Here at the stairs, washed in the fresh-sprung beam! 
And those are barges, that were goblin floats, 

Black, hag-steered, fraught with devilry and dream ! 
And in the piles the water frolics clear, 

The ripples into loose rings wander and flee, 

And we—we can behold that could but hear 

The ancient River, singing as he goes, 

New-mailed in morning, to the ancient Sea. 


You get the same qualities in the best of his prose. His 
criticisms, which one may read again and again for their honesty, 
their breadth, their humanity, their charity and their clarity, are 
specially notable for the manner of their presentation. The 
‘Views and Reviews’ are not so much essays as a series of pic- 
torial impressions. They are like those folding screens which 
used to be fashionable in our drawing-rooms, and are I believe 
still in vogue in the nurseries: fabrics of canvas or buckram 
pasted all over with pictures. Every few sentences or so, Henley 
stops to give you a vivid thing in pastels, or a piece of illuminated 
work, stiff with gold and enamelling, or again a sketch in water- 
colour, clean, cool and luminous. Thus, when writing of Professor 
Butcher’s and Mr. Lang’s Odyssey :— 


In a space of shining and fragrant clarity you have a vision of marble 
columns and stately cities, of men august in single-heartedness and strength, 
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and women, comely and simple and superb as goddesses ; and with a music of 
leaves, and winds, and waters, of plunging ships, and clanging armours, of girls 
at song and kindly gods discoursing, the sunny-eyed heroic age is revealed in all 
its nobleness, in all its majesty, its candour, and its charm. The air is yet 
plangent with echoes of the leaguer of Troy, and Odysseus the ready-at-need 
goes forth upon his wanderings; into the cave of Polypheme, into the land of 
giants, into the very regions of the dead: to hear among the olive trees the 
voice of Circe, the sweet witch singing her magic song as she fares to and fro 
before her golden loom: to rest and pine in the islet of Calypso, the kind sea- 
goddess; to meet with Nausicaa, loveliest of mortal maids; to reach his 
Ithaca, and do battle with the wooers, and age in peace and honour by the side 
of the wise Penelope. 


In the preface to the collected edition of his ‘ Poems’ (1898), 
Henley says that he had almost to abandon the writing of verse, 
for some time, because, ‘after spending the better part of my 
life in the pursuit of poetry, I found myself so utterly unmarket- 
able that I had to own myself beaten in art, and to addict myself 
to journalism for the next ten years.’ But, beaten or not, Henley 
never let go his hold on the artistic method. Nothing, I think, is 
more creditable to him than the manner in which he resisted the 
temptation—the worst and greatest of those that assail persons 
‘addicted to’ journalism—to lighten his labours and enlarge his 
income by pouring out floods of loose, easy work. Sometimes 
he wrote ‘ below himself,’ as everybody does, but never, I should 
think, consciously, and at all times with a really heroic fidelity 
to his ideal of technical excellence. What he could do, he 
did well; what he was unfit to do, he knew, and he did not 
attempt it. ‘Il est donné de nos jours, 4 un peu petit nombre, 
méme parmi les plus délicats et ceux qui les apprécient le 
mieux, de recueillir, d’ordonner, sa vie, selon ses admirations 
et selon ses goiits, avec suite, avec noblesse.’ Henley says that 
Matthew Arnold is one of the few to whom this sentence of Sainte- 
Beuve may be properly applied. But he could have claimed it 
also for himself. He too might ‘se vanter d’étre resté fidéle a 
soi-méme, 4 son premier et 4 son plus beau passé.’ And there 
have not been many literary men of our time of whom this could 
be said with more justice. 


SipnEy Low. 
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DEEP WATERS. 








BY LAURENCE HOUSMAN. 


Bran, the boatman’s apprentice, was sore all over his small body. 
To escape his master’s blows he had thrown himself into the 
water ; and for that the fisherman had caught him up with the 
boat-hook, and beaten him worse than before. ‘I'll teach you,’ 
said he, ‘ to go trying to get out of a bargain that way before you 
have served a quarter of your term !’ 

It was true Bran had wanted to die—to do anything so that 
he might get away from his brutal taskmaster. So now he sat 
sobbing with his head over the side of the boat ; and as he looked 
down into the clear blue waters of the lake, his tears fell into it. 

} Under the lake, he thought, there might be peace for him. 
1 It was deep; his master could not get at him there. Even his 

body would be safe from coming back, for the lake was so deep 
that no drowned body had ever been found again that had once 
gone under those waters. Was anything alive down there? he 
wondered. When the anchor went down so many fathoms, what 
did it find there to catch hold of? Anyway, for him it would be 
quick death and no pain. He leaned over quite close to the 
water, and looked and looked, but could see nothing. He almost 
lost his balance, and caught hold of the anchor-rope to save him- 
self; and could have laughed at himself then, for was it not 
down there that he wished to be? Only he was so light, he could 
not sink before the boat-hook would have him; but the anchor 
would carry him down quickly enough. 

From the other side of the sail his master began growling to 
him to be ready to cast anchor at the end of the next tack ; there 
they would be out fishing in deep water all night. 

Bran drew out his clasp-knife, and cut the anchor-rope only a 
couple of yards from the stone ; for the anchor was nothing but a 
big stone, with the rope tied round a groove in the middle. 

Then he fastened the cord tight about his waist, and sat 
nursing the great stone on his knee. 

In another moment the sail came rattling down the mast. 
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‘Let go!’ cried his master. Up jumped Bran, and, stone and 
all, he went overboard. 

Whir-r-r-r-r!_ The water was rushing past him like the wind, 
and the little fishes swam fast to get out of the way. Bubbles of 
air out of his boots ran along his body and up through his hair, 
and away like the tail-lights of a rocket as far overhead as the 
eye could follow them ; while yonder, like a balloon in blue air, he 
saw the boat growing smaller and smaller in the distance. In a 
few seconds he must have fallen a whole mile! 

Bump! Crash! His foot had made a hole through some- 
thing, and was out at the other side ; all of a sudden his fall was 
stopped. Bran found himself sitting on a low roof of lake-weed 
and shingle; and inside someone was pulling him by the leg. 
Hand-over-hand he was hauled in. 

‘Who are you that come throwing stones through my roof?’ 
cried a voice. ‘And letting all the water in!’ cried another. 

Bran was thrown head over heels to the ground; and when 
he had his wits again and could sit up, there were the lake- 
dwellers standing on tables and benches mending the hole that 
he had made in their roof. They were so quick about it that only 
a little water had come in. 

Bran sat in a puddle of his own drippings and looked on. 
Presently the house-wife, her task over, climbed down from the 
bench on which she had been standing, and, coming across to 
where he sat, fetched him a heavy box on the ear. ‘ Take that, 
you good-for-nothing !’ she cried in a rage. 

‘I’m not good-for-nothing!’ replied Bran. ‘I didn’t mean to 
make a hole in your roof. How was I to know you lived here ?’ 

‘You should be more careful where you are going!’ was the 
other’s retort. 

‘I haven't got eyes in my toes!’ said Bran. ‘ And, besides, 
I thought I was drowning.’ 

The woman’s husband had now joined her; he looked atten- 
tively at Bran for some time in silence, ‘ You have been crying,’ 
said he at last. 

‘How do you know that?’ cried Bran astonished, for he was 
wet all over. 

‘ Your eyes are red,’ said the man, ‘and you can’t keep your 
throat still. Who sent you here?’ 

‘Nobody sent me. I brought myself.’ 
‘Why did you bring this stone with you ?’ 
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‘ Because I didn’t want ever to go up again.’ 

‘ Then you are not an accidental ?’ 

‘What is an accidental?’ inquired Bran. But the woman 
didn’t leave time for the question to be answered. 

‘Up with you!’ she cried. ‘Go and get a cloth and wipe up 
the mess you have made; and then you can chop some wood and 
make up the fire; and then you can take off your clothes and hang 
them to dry; and while they are doing that you can peel the 
potatoes, and see that the kettle doesn’t boil over; and when 
you've done that you can rock the cradle, and feed the cat, and 
wash up the dishes ; and then you can have your supper off the 
potato-peelings ; and then you can goto bed. And mind that you 
are up in the morning without my having to call you, else you will 
wish you were an accidental before I have done with you!’ 

So Bran went and got a cloth and wiped up the mess he had 
made, and chopped some wood, and made up the fire, and took off 
his clothes and hung them to dry, and peeled the potatoes, and 
boiled the kettle, and rocked the cradle, and fed the cat, and 
washed up the dishes, and supped off potato-parings, and lay 
down on the floor and went fast to sleep. And when he awoke 
again it was broad daylight, and the lake-dweller’s wife was 
standing over him with a broomstick, making him wish that he 
had been an accidental before she had done with him. 

The lake-dwellers were strange people to look at—blunt-headed, 
heavy of feature, broad in the body, and short in the leg; they 
wore oilskin clothes, and shoes with great suckers under the soles, 
so that they could walk up the walls and along the ceiling like 
heavy blue-bottle flies, and cushioned caps in case they should 
fall off, which they did sometimes. And when they went out 
they slung great wind-bladders under each arm, from which they 
could suck air as they wanted it. And how they kept the water 
from coming in at the door whenever they opened it, you must 
ask the air-pump which was kept on the premises, and which 
Bran had to work at many hours of each day. 

He was almost dead with fatigue when one day he woke up 
and found it was Sunday, and that no work was to be done. The 
lake-dwellers gave him an oilskin coat, and a couple of air-bladders 
to carry under each arm, and bade him be off for the day and come 
back again by sunset. ‘For if you get lost,’ said his master, ‘ or 
if your air-bladders give out before you get home, you will become 
an accidental inno time.’ They seemed to be kind enough people 
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in their way, Bran thought, when the lake-dweller’s wife let him 
fill his pockets with dried fish and preserved sticks of sea-kail for 
his midday meal; and so, wishing his master and mistress a 
pleasant good-morning, he set off to see what sort of a world 
lay outside. | 

He had not gone far before he met others, like himself, dressed 
in oilskins and carrying air-bladders ; and they all seemed to be 
going the same way. They looked at him with a sad sort of in- 
difference, saying no word, and he could guess by their height 
that they were descendants from the upper world, and not lake- 
dwellers in the true sense at all. They trod heavily, scarcely 
lifting their feet from the ground ; now and then one of them would 
drop forward on his hands, and push himself up again with diffi- 
culty. No doubt, thought Bran, they too were hard-worked and 
weary; but he was young and healthy, and his spirit was not yet 
broken. 

Following the track of others, he came presently to a grave- 
yard full of rough headstones, and among them stood a small 
church of clumsy design, with the walls only half built, and no 
roof on; yet there were already pews and a pulpit inside, and a 
place for the minister to kneel in. And the people went in by 
ones and twos, and sat down quietly in rows and waited. 

Bran went in with the rest, and sat down on the last seat, by 
an old man who seemed to be a sort of sexton, for he carried keys, 
and in the corner of his pew there were a couple of spades and a 
mattock and a lantern. Presently, since nothing happened and 
all sat silent, Bran inquired of his companion what they were 
waiting for. 

‘For the minister, of course,’ answered the old man. ‘ What 
else should we be waiting for here ?’ 

‘How will he come?’ asked Bran. 

‘We do not know,’ answered the other. ‘He has never come 
yet. But wait; hark up yonder!’ 

Faintly from far away, through the many fathoms of water 
overhead, came the sound of a bell ; three times it came at inter- 
vals. A faint sigh went through the little church that had no 
roof ; then, slowly, one after another, the members of the congrega- 
tion rose to their feet and shuffled out again, looking with their 
oilskins and bladders like disappointed bagpipers going home in 
the rain from a postponed festival. 

‘The minister will not come to-day,’ said the old man. 
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Afterwards the two sat outside the church on a tombstone and 
talked. ‘ Whyare you here?’ asked the old grave-digger. ‘You 
are young.’ 

Bran told him of his coming, the how and the why. ‘That is 
bad,’ said the old man. ‘ You will have to repent.’ 

But for the present Bran was more full of the questions he 
wished to ask. ‘ Who are the accidentals ?’ he inquired. 

The gravedigger pointed to the tombs. ‘ Yonder,’ said he, 
‘is where they lie. They came against their wills: they never 
have to wait long, as you and I will have to.’ 

‘ Why should one not wait ?’ inquired Bran. ‘They make one 
work hard, but one gets a day off now and then, it seems.’ And 
he pulled out his dried fish and sticks of sea-kail, and, offering a 
share to the old man, began eating. 

The gravedigger, accepting the gift, looked at him with mild 
curiosity. ‘So you’ve brought charity down with you?’ said he. 
‘You remind me of a thing I'd forgotten.’ 

‘ What’s charity ?’ asked Bran as he munched hungrily. ‘This 
is dried fish, and good enough, to my thinking.’ 

The gravedigger looked him up and down. ‘Tet’s see how 
you walk!’ he said at last. 

Bran took a turn, and came backagain. ‘ Is that a difficulty ?’ 
asked he. 

‘To walk as you do,’ answered the old man, ‘és.’ 

‘How do I walk, then?’ 

‘You take your feet from the ground.’ 

‘Isn’t that the best way ?’ 

‘Yes, if you have the heart for it. Tell me, now, could you 
skip that tombstone ?’ 

‘ Ay, answered Bran. ‘ But a dead man lies under it. I'll not 
do that.’ 

‘Could you leap over my shoulders ?’ 

‘ By your leave, father, I could.’ 

The old man tucked down his head. Bran went over him. 

‘God bless the boy!’ cried he, for Bran had vaulted without 
touching him. He looked up. ‘ What a fine day it is!’ he cried. 
‘One can almost see the sun.’ 

‘Does one never see more of it than that ?’ cried Bran, aghast. 

‘What would you,’ said the gravedigger, ‘under so many 
fathoms of water ? I say it is a fine day.’ 

But Bran sighed, and his heart seemed to go down into his boots. 
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They finished their meal more silently than they had begun ; 
Bran had asked a question too many for his own comfort. Not so 
light of foot as he had come, he went back under a leaden twilight 
to a week’s drudgery. 

The next Sunday, however, he was there again; and after 
church, where, as before, they waited for a minister who never 
came, he sat among the tombs sharing his meal with the grave- 
digger. 

The old man was a willing gossip, and during their talk sent 
him to pry out some of the inscriptions on the stones. There 
were names Bran knew. ‘ My own father,’ said he, ‘ought to be 
lying here; for he was drowned, I have been told.’ 

‘ How was that ?’ asked the gravedigger. 

‘Trying to save a man.’ 

‘Do you know that man’s name?’ asked the other, thick of 
speech. 

‘Nay, but ’twas some old good-for-nothing whom the world 
was well rid of. He knew his own way best, folk say. Still, it 
was folly for my father to go after him.’ 

‘Ay,’ groaned the old man. ‘’Tis for that that I was made 
gravedigger down here.’ 

He looked at Bran with a world of sad meaning. ‘Your 
father’s was the first grave I had to dig down here,’ said he. 
‘Sorrow enough that was; and to know that I truly had killed 
him. And now his son comes, and shares bread with me sitting 
on his tombstone. For here, where we sit, is where he lies; it has 
become a habit with me.’ The old man put up an oilskin sleeve 
to his face, forgetting that under water a tear needs no wiping. 

‘ Dickory used to be my name,’ he added, ‘but ’tis well that 
it has been forgotten.’ 

Bran said, ‘Who began this graveyard? And the church— 
why is that not finished ?’ 

‘Both were before my time, said the gravedigger ; ‘when I 
came here I found them. Where there are dead men to be 
buried there must be a graveyard, I suppose. So as the grave- 
yard had to be, it would seem the church was put in as an after- 
thought.’ 

‘ But it has no roof.’ 

‘Why should it, when a minister is still waited for? One 
hears the bell on shore all the easier for the lack of it.’ 

‘That is the Blessing bell one hears, then ?’ 
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‘God be thanked!’ said the old man; ‘we hear it when the 
wind up above is favourable. When there’s a storm on the lake 
one has to do without it.’ 

Presently, as he watched the boy go from stone to stone, the 
gravedigger began to be curiously attentive; and ‘Good!’ he 
cried at last, slapping his thigh. 

‘What is good?’ asked Bran, turning round. 

‘The way you walk,’ answered the old man. ‘The spring has 
not gone out of you. You've got over the loss of the sun, then, 
already ?’ 

‘Why,’ said Bran, ‘I’m so much indoors all the week I hadn’t 
thought of it.’ 

‘Ay? But what is there indoors, then, to make you 
forget it?’ 

Bran thought awhile; then he said, laughing. ‘ Nothing 
much that I can remember; but there’s a cat that purrs, a kettle 
that sings, and a child that chirrups.’ 

‘Good enough!’ said the gravedigger. ‘Stick to that and 
remember it!’ 

Week by week Bran came and talked to old Dickory, sitting 
with him on his own father’s tombstone, and his step did not 
grow more heavy as time went on. ‘ You, too, go light, father,’ 
said he one day, observing the old man’s gait. 

‘Since you came, my son,’ answered the gravedigger. ‘And 
how goes it with you all the week ?’ 

Bran said, ‘ The cat and the Cherub have grown very fond of 
me; and myself, I’m very fond of the kettle; so that makes 
company.’ 

‘ Yet don’t you wish yourself away sometimes ?’ asked the old 
man. 

‘Wish?’ said Bran. ‘Shall I tell you a secret ?’ 

‘What is that ?’ inquired the gravedigger. 

‘One day I was standing at the house-door, with the Cherub 
in my arms; she was fast asleep, with her head against mine; and 
suddenly, before I knew how I was doing it, I began to go up.’ 

‘Go up ?’ cried the old man. 

‘Up to the top of the water. I was almost at the top, and 
could see the sailing boats over my head, and the sun large and 
round in the heavens, when all at once I remembered I was 
running away with the baby, and down I dropped again like a 
stone. I was so frightened! Since then I have not been afraid : 
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I have done it at night, when others were a-bed. I have been and 
taken the Cherub from her cradle, and we have gone out of doors 
together, and up till our heads were out in starlight ; and there 
were the fishermen laying their night lines, and the lights of the 
little towns all round the shore, and the movement of the clouds 
and the sound of the wind over the water, and peacefulness every- 
where. One night when we were up there the Cherub woke, and 
I came down again in a great hurry, but she always wakes now.’ 

The old man seemed but little astonished. He sighed heavily. 

‘Some day,’ said he, ‘ you will be taking her and the cat and 
the kettle all together, and never come back again. I thought 
you went too lightly for this underworld.’ He grew quite 
sorrowful over it, but Bran took his hand and spoke kindly. 

‘I should always come back,’ he said; ‘for J should miss my 
talks with you. I doubt if the Cherub would be happy without 
me, and I must not carry her away. Maybe the secret means 
that I am to go and return again; but I must learn to go up 
alone.’ 

‘ That,’ said the old man, ‘is what we have all failed to learn, 
and is why we are still here. You have recovered the light 
heart: you will be free before long. It is sorrow that holds us 
down.’ 

‘What? When you know that it is so?’ cried Bran. 

‘Could we be sure of being happy up there either?’ said the 
gravedigger. ‘All the knowing in the world will not alter the 
heavy heart. I know that I shall not live much longer, but even 
that does not make me glad.’ 

‘Then there is hope for you yet!’ said Bran. But the old 
man shook his head. 

A week later Bran came back to him, and his face shone 
with excitement. ‘I have been up alone,’ he said ; ‘I need not 
have come back again, yet you see I have come! When I went 
up it was midnight. I climbed up into a boat. I was quite out 
of the water. And there in the boat lay my old master fast 
asleep. Weary he seemed, and had nobody to help him. I caught 
three large fish, and left them there in the boat for him; he 
must have been surprised when he woke and found them. What 
a tale to tell when he went ashore again!’ Bran laughed at the 
fun of it all. ‘ But I have come down again,’ he said. 

‘ What for?’ inquired the old man. 

‘To fetch you—to fetch all of you! ‘To-day I will go intothe 
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church and be the minister you have all waited for. You need 
but to lift up your hearts as I have done, and you will be free. 
But the old gravedigger shook his head doubtfully. 

Then Bran went into the church and climbed up into the 
pulpit; and below him sat a sad congregation, who looked up 
wondering while the boy told them his story. But at the end 
they only shook their heads as the gravedigger had done. 
‘That is too good to be true!’ they all said, and so they got up 
and went home as sad as they had come. 

‘ Ah,’ said Bran, ‘now I know what I am going to be. I will 
go back to shore until I can become a minister. It will be 
a long time, I know; but often I will row out on the lake ina 
boat, and Cherub shall come up and speak to me, and bring back 
word of me to you—that is, if you will not come too. And I will 
teach people to be light-hearted, for that truly is the best wisdom 
if one finds oneself in deep waters.’ 

He bade good-bye to the old gravedigger, who parted from 
him with many tears. ‘You have taught me to cry!’ said the 
old man sadly. 

‘Even that is something,’ replied Bran. Then he went back 
to the lake-dweller with whom he had been living these many 
months, and said to him, ‘ Master, let me go, for my service with 
you is over.’ 

‘How is that?’ asked the lake-dweller. ‘ Where do you think 
you can get to if you leave me?’ 

‘Come and see,’ said Bran; ‘but first let me kiss Cherub. 
Cherub knows!’ The little one clung to his hand and began to 
cry. 
‘No, no, Cherub,’ said he ; ‘ for when it is fine I will come out 
in a beautiful boat and call you up to me, and row you all over 
the lake, and show you the beautiful small towns, and the people 
buying and selling by the shore, and men ploughing with their 
teams upon the hillsides, and the birds and the great white 
clouds flying overhead. You shall miss nothing by my going 
away. And some day I will come down again and be quite at 
home with you!’ And, saying this, he kissed Cherub between 
the eyes. ‘Keep a light heart,’ said he as he went out by the 
door. 

The lake-dweller and his wife were wonderfully astonished to 
hear all this talking going on, and still more when Bran suddenly 
lost his footing and shot up through the blue water overhead. 
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‘ Ab, then, he has found the light heart!’ cried the lake-dweller’s 
wife ; ‘the first I ever knew find it down here. Is that your 
doing, Cherub ?’ 

‘I have it too—sometimes,’ said Cherub, as she sat in the 
corner and cried. 

Years went by before Bran of the light heart returned. 
Nobody but Cherub had seen him between-whiles, when one day 
he came down again a full-fledged minister. He found the old 
gravedigger digging his own grave, but he took the spade from 
him. ‘Up yonder,’ said he, ‘is a boat waiting for you, with a 
long pipe, and tobacco, and a pint of ale, and a seat with com- 
fortable cushions!’ And barely were the words out of his mouth 
than the old fellow believed him. Up he went: not a sign was 
left of him. Then Bran went off to preach in the roofless chapel. 
After a time his congregation grew small: they began to follow 
the gravedigger. Never before was minister so contented with 
a poor congregation, for, after all, he and Cherub were quite at 
home together. 

















